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' CTA Home: Owners and Tenants: 


ALL THIS PROTECTION MAY COST YOU 40% LESS 
with our CTA-sponsored Package Policy than you are 


now paying for partial coverage nith separate policies 





FIRE AND ALLIED PERILS 
Covers HOME OWNERS on 
Dwelling and Detached 
Buildings, inc. glass breakage ; 
HoME OwNerRS & TENANTS 
on Personal Property — for 
fire, smoke, explosion, damage 
by non-owned vehicles or air- 
craft, riot, windstorm, others. 





EXTRA LIVING COSTS 

Covers HOME OWNERS & 
TENANTS for added costs of 
living in temporary quarters 
and eating in restaurants while 
damaged living quarters are 
untenantable following loss 
covered by policy. 
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SAVE!!! No matter when your 


present policies expire, return coupon at once for 
advance quotes enabling you to compare costs. 

FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: 
Los Angeles - MA 6-1461; San Francisco - EX 7-3500; 
Sacramento - HIckory 4-8323. 


SAVINGS TO 40% are also available to CTA mem- 
bers on car insurance (see outside back cover). 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN 


° 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 











PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
LIABILITY 


Covers HOME OWNERS & 


TENANTS against liability for 
accidents on and off premises, 
inc. injuries caused by pets, 
children, sports activities. Also 
PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY and 
medical expenses for guests. 


THEFT: HOME AND AWAY 
Covers HOME OWNERS & 
TENANTS on Personal Prop- 
erty against theft, inc. from 
unattended locked automobile, 
burglary, robbery, larceny, and 
damage resulting from theft 
or attempted theft. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES in professional organi- 
zations are the money-saving activities made 
possible by united action. CTA has devel- 
oped programs for purchasing, insurance, 
placement, and travel which have proven to 
be economic bounty for teachers. This issue, 
including the appropriate cover design by 
Norman Lubeck, describes some of the spe- 
cial services for CTA members. 
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NSURANCE, placement, travel, buying programs, 

and credit unions are the major activities normally 
offered members under the heading of special services in 
teacher associations. The state office of CTA places em- 
phasis on the first two items. 

“Special services,” requested by a relatively small but 
growing number of members—as differentiated from 
“professional services” established and financed for and 
by all the membership—justifies the charging of special 
fees. It has been successfully demonstrated that the so- 
called “special services” offered by CTA and its affiliated 
groups may be bought in the open market, but that costs 
are cut by unified mass purchasing and objective admin- 
istration. 


PLACEMENT 

One of the oldest services offered by the state CTA 
office is a professional placement service. Although the 
statewide service provided in the Burlingame office con- 
cerns itself primarily with employment opportunities in 
the northern counties, a similar service operated by CTA 
Southern Section in Los Angeles covers southern Cali- 
fornia. However, both offices are open to candidates 
anywhere in California or out of state. 

Both offices recommend candidates for teaching posi- 
tions at all levels from kindergarten through college and 
also fill virtually every type of administrative position in 
school districts and county offices. Service is available 
to CTA members only. 

An annual registration fee of $5 keeps a candidate’s 
file active in the placement offices. Candidates who 
secure positions to which they have been referred by 
the placement offices are charged one and a half per 
cent (1!2%) of the first year’s salary. A charge of one half 
per cent (12%) is made if the candidate or school district 
requests papers from the placement office and the can- 
didate is employed by the district at a subsequent date. 


INSURANCE 

Five insurance plans have been developed by the 
CTA Advisory Panel on Insurance and approved by the 
board of directors. Three of them are group plans and 
two are offered on an individual basis. 

A CTA Blue Cross health plan has been in operation 
for eight years and now enrolls more than 65,000 school 
district employees in California. The plan provides 
coverage in three areas: hospital, surgical, and medical. 

Eligibility requirements for Blue Cross enrollment 
include: (1) The plan must be officially endorsed by the 
CTA chapter. (2) Arrangements must be made for pay- 
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To Save Money tor Members, CTA Provides 


Special Services Progra 
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roll deduction for payment of premiums. (3) At least 
75 per cent of the eligible members of the CTA chapter 
must enroll in the plan. (4) Membership in CTA or a 
CTA-chartered chapter is required except for classified 
(uncertificated) personnel. 

A “major medical” coverage has recently been added 
to the basic Blue Cross coverage. For a small additional 
premium, the policy-holder may get greater protection 
for surgical or medical care. 

Income protection, a type of coverage installed by 
CTA in 1955, has been adopted by 367 chapters in Cali- 
fornia and more than 30,000 teachers are enrolled _ in 
the plan. The plan, underwritten by Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company, is sometimes referred to as 
“health and accident” insurance. In the last four years 
the company has paid out over $400,000 in claims to 
teachers whose sick leave has been exhausted. In cases 
of serious or prolonged disability, the plan has protected 
members from crippling debt. 

The income protection plan is available to any CTA 
chapter in which 50 per cent or more of the mentbers 
sign up, but the coverage can be written only on those 
who are CTA members. 

Life insurance sponsored by CTA and underwritten 
by Occidental Life Insurance Company is available on 
a group plan. Written as low cost term insurance, the 
plan provides for conversion to standard types of in- 
surance at time of retirement or when one leaves the 
teaching profession. Only CTA members are eligible 
for enrollment in the life insurance plan and the quali- 
fying chapter must enroll at least 75 per cent of its 
members. 

Rates for supplemental term life insurance on an in- 
dividual basis can be supplied by Occidental repre- 
sentatives. 

Automobile insurance, written for CTA members 
only, is underwritten by California Casualty Indemnity 
Exchange. In the nine vears of the auto plan’s growth, 
more than 30,000 CTA members have saved premium 
costs under standard rates amounting to more than the 
cost of annual professional dues. Description of the cov- 
erage and inquiry coupons are regularly printed on the 
back cover of CTA Journal. 

A new tvpe of insurance which combines five cov- 
erages for home owners and tenants has proven to |\e 
one of the most popular plans sponsored by CTA. T 
“package” for home owners (as described on the insi 
front cover) provides fire insurance on dwelling, f 
insurance on contents of the home, theft at home a: | 
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awa: as well as damage caused by theft or attempted 
theft. personal liability, and glass breakage. It is writ- 
ten by California Casualty on a three year basis. The 
tenarits’ policy does not include fire insurance on the 
dwe! ling. 

Professional liability insurance, sometimes called “on- 
the-job” insurance, is written for CTA members only as 
an endorsement on either the automobile or home- 
owner policy. At a nominal cost, this plan provides 
protection against civil suit and damages growing out 
of professional duty. 


PURCHASING SERVICE 


A purchasing service at discounted prices is available 
to CTA members through an outside agency. Hotel 
Service Bureau, located in San Francisco, is able to 
arrange for purchase of almost any kind of merchan- 
dise—and does not charge a fee (since virtually no CTA 
staff time is required to administer the plan). For prac- 
tical purposes, HSB is used principally by members 
living in the Bay area and northern California. 


CREDIT UNIONS 


Found in almost every industry, credit unions pro- 
vide workers with, thrift and loan services based on 
the American tradition of mutual assistance. For rea- 
sons of economy and geographical variations, such 
unions operate most successfully when close to their 
members. For this reason the state CTA office does not 
operate a credit union. The two largest CTA Sections 
do operate credit unions. Bay Section serves members 
in the 13 counties around the Bay area. The Southern 


CTA Southern Section Pioneers Successtully = 


For Economic Advanta: 


HAT BEGAN years ago as an experimental pro- 
gram for improving the economic welfare of 
teachers has become in CTA’s Southern Section a sig- 
nificant pioneering achievement which serves as an ex- 
ample for professional associations across the country. 
ithern Section’s successful experience in Special 
Services—due largely to the farsighted management of 
Dr. Lionel DeSilva and Dr. Chester Gilpin—is being 
studied throughout the U:S. as an illustration of a well- 
rouiided program with implications that educators can 
also be astute businessmen 
\\ ith half of CTA’s total membership in the nine coun- 
ties of southern California, conditions were favorable 
to tablish within a single Section a wide range of 
ser. ces not usually considered a part of a teacher's 
pro ssional program. That each new CTA-SS special 
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Section credit union is able, however, to serve any 
CTA member in the state who is not served by a lo- 
cally established credit union. 

Some of the local credit unions in the state (Sacra- 
mento Teachers Credit Union and the Kern County 
School Employees Federal Credit Union) are able to 
make loans and serve members throughout their re- 
spective Sections. 

There are 57 teacher owned and operated credit 
unions in California and their assets represent invest- 
ments of many millions of dollars. The dividend rate 
normally exceeds four per cent. Full information and 
current balance sheets may be secured by writing the 
executive secretary of Bay Section or Southern Section. 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


Travel plans, both domestic and foreign, are offered 
by CTA Special Services department through coopera- 
tion with NEA Travel Service. 

Last summer CTA-NEA cosponsored tours to Hawaii, 
Mexico, Europe, the West Indies, and Scandinavia. 
Similar tours will be available next summer with 
even greater variety of offerings. In addition CTA will 
cosponsor with California Association of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation a summer tour to Rome 
and the Olympic Games. 

Early inquiry and reservation is recommended for 
all summer tours in order to assure priority on accom- 
modations. This and subsequent issues of CTA Journal 
contain advertisements and announcements of tours for 
1960 sponsored by CTA Southern Section, CTA Cen- 
tral Coast Section, and other recognized agencies. 





service has proven successful is evidence that teachers 
eagerly utilize economic advantage possible through 
group action. 

An annual fee of $2 brings any CTA Southern Section 
member a Special Services card which entitles him to 
many money-saving advantages. 


PURCHASING PLAN 


The core of the program is a purchasing service de- 
signed to provide savings on all types of consumer goods 
and personal services. A major part of this service is the 
automobile procurement plan, in which cars may be 
purchased at fleet prices. 

The special services card also provides membership 
in the United Home Services Club, which protects 


Turn to page 30 
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Film: “The Story of Menstruation,” 

by Walt Disney Productions. 16 mm. oS 
sound and color animated film, avail- : 
able free on short term loan. \ 


"Very Personally Yours” 
—New revision! A 
slightly more detailed 
explanation for teenage 
girls. 

Teaching Guide Kotex napkin 

—Suggested lesson plans for Demonstration Kit 

teaching menstrual hygiene. New, for a practical 
classroom discussion of 
sanitary protection. The 
kit contains product 
samples and descriptive 
literature. 





Menstrual 
MENSTRUAL Physiology Chart 
PHYSIOLOGY Newly revised color 
CHART chart to help you 
simplify classroom 
discussions. 





“At What Age Should a Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation?” 
—Informative booklet for 
parent-teacher discussions. 







Free! Kotex napkin dispensing machines in your school. See coupon. 
om meee a KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
— Kimberly-Clark Corporation ¢ Educational Dept. ST-20 e« Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound 
film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 


ne ‘ehdes et 
4 feral Sat (\ 





Name. 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)____ (please print) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
8rd choice (allow 6 weeks)___—=SEssssssSSSSSSSSS School 
Also send the following: 
copies of “You're a Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-12) Street 


copies of “Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and older) 


———Physiology Chart Kotex napkin Demonstration Kit ci 
: ; a: 
Teaching Guide ~WHW_"*At What Age Should a Girl Be y wien 


Told About Menstruation?” 


In addition, please send full information on free rest room dispensing 
machines for Kotex napkins. 


(Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only.) 
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Pyeerwens EDMUND G. BROWN has joined the 
fight for Federal support to education. He has called 
upon Congress to pass legislation of the Murray-Metcalf 
type to provide large scale aid to teachers’ salaries and 
school construction to help meet what he termed a near 
crisis in education. 


In a candid statement issued on the eve of Congres- 
sional debate on the question, the California Governor 
said that state and local tax sources have been exhausted 
or nearly exhausted for indispensable public services 
without adequately satisfying educational needs and 
that the Federal government must now face up to its 
responsibilities in financing the schools. 


Governor Brown is the state’s first Chief Executive to 
back Federal aid to the schools. His statement, made 
public at a CTA Bay Section Legislative dinner on Janu- 
ary 21, was in direct response to questions submitted to 
him by the National Education Association. 

After declaring his belief that education is the most 
important public service rendered by the government, 
next to the preservation of law and order and the re- 
quirements of defense, Governor Brown said he agrees 
with the general principle of Federal aid to education 
for three reasons: 


(1) “The inequality with which wealth is distributed 
throughout the country means that, in the absence of 
Federal aid, education will be of greatly uneven quality, 


to the detriment of many children. 
) 


2) “The high mobility of our population results in 
rapid concentrations of population with needs for edu- 
cational facilities which are beyond the capacities of 
the newly populated areas. 


i 


“Government at state and local levels has in most 
cases exhausted or nearly exhausted available tax 
sou! es for indispensable public services without ade- 
qua’ ly satisfying educational needs, which are the cost- 
liest of all. Since local and state taxes and borrowing 
hav increased at a far more rapid rate than Federal 
taxes and Federal borrowing, and since the Federal 
Go. mment pre-empts the most available sources of 
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Governor Brown Favors Federal 
Support for Schools 


revenue, it is the Federal Government that must fill 
the gap.” 

Administration sponsored proposals for Federal aid, 
he said, are wholly inadequate. They would provide no 
relief whatsoever to California and little to any state. 

A strong advocate of local autonomy, the Governor 
said that Federal aid to education need not and must 
not interfere with the well-established principle of local 
control. 

After declaring that the general principles of the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill are sound and should have support, he 
spelled out the major provisions of the legislation. 

“I refer,” he said, “to its basic principles rather than 
to the size of the appropriation, which is presently set 
at $25 per year per school age child or $1.1 billion, an 
amount which a country as wealthy as our own can 
easily afford. I would, of course, reserve judgment on 
the details of the Murray-Metcalf bill. 

“As I understand its principles, the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, in providing large scale Federal aid, strengthens 
state and local control by giving the states free choice 
in apportioning funds between teachers’ salaries and 
school construction. 

“Present Administration proposals limit aid to school 
construction and hence do nothing to cope with the 
teacher shortage, which is at least as serious as the 
shortage of classrooms. 

“It is, of course, important that states maintain and 
even expand their present level of effort and I am satis- 
fied that the Murray-Metcalf bill assures this without 
discriminating against states which have a comparatively 
low income per child of school age. 

“A strong school system is the hope of America. I 
shall be happy if, as Governor of California, I can con- 
tribute to the strengthening of that system.” 

The Governor’s statement has been hailed by profes- 
sional leaders in California as significant support for 
the legislation. Spokesmen for the California Teachers 
Association have played a leading role in furthering the 
proposal, having testified at Congressional hearings in 
Washington and having worked with members of the 
California delegation in both houses of Congress. ** 
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Members of CTA Insurance Panel, left to right: Phil Ashworth, San Diego; Howard Nordstrom, Fresno; Os- 
car Anderson, San Francisco; Frank Parr, State CTA (not present G. Frank Waites, Consulting Actuary, San 
Francisco (Coates, Herfurth & England); Thomas E. Stanton, Jr., CTA Legal Department, San Francisco). 


Their good advice points your way to 
the care that’s there before you call 








The CTA Insurance Panel is your direct 
representative in studying all insurance 
matters. It is due to efforts by members 
of this Panel that your CTA Blue Cross 
plan—which has been constantly reviewed 
and improved throughout the past nine 
years — is now one of the finest in the 
country. 

Your CTA committee selected Blue 
Cross because it provides sound protec- 
tion at a reasonable cost — operating on 
a non-profit basis. There is no red tape. 


Your bills go direct to Blue Cross, which 
pays most hospital bills in full. Your CTA 
Blue Cross plan also provides surgical 
and medical benefits. 

Options are available to groups en- 
rolled in the plan if additional protection 
is desired. Any local association working 
to develop or improve its health plan may 
call upon the CTA Insurance Panel for 
counsel. Requests should be addressed to 
Dr. Frank Parr, CTA Special Services 
Dept., 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame. 


ae) BLUE CROSS - serving CTA since 1951 


Send me more information about CTA-Blue Cross Health Plan. 
MAIL COUPON 


to Blue Cross at either address: Name 
4747 Sunset Boulevard, 
Address 
1919 Webster Street, City 
Oakland 12, California : 
School 
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April Council Meeting 
to Consider Unified Dues 


AT ITS DECEMBER meeting, the State Council of Education 
decided to submit to all chartered chapters the question of unified 
dues and to follow this study with a vote at its April meeting. Actually 
two questions will be submitted to Council vote: 

1. Should membership in the CTA and membership in a 
locally chartered chapter of CTA be made interde- 
pendent and mutually mandatory? 

2. Should membership in the CTA, the NEA and alocally 
chartered chapter of CTA be made interdependent 
and mutually mandatory? 

The Standing Rules of California Teachers Association now pro- 
vide that 75 per cent of the members of a chartered chapter shall be 
members of CTA. There is now no requirement concerning mem- 
bership in the National Education Association. 

Many chapters have long required membership in both CTA 


and NEA and others have required membership in CTA. These de- 


cisions have been made by the chapter itself and appropriate provi- 
sions are usually written into its own bylaws. The question before 
the April Council meeting will be whether one or both of these 
requirements shall be written into the CTA Standing Rules and thus 
be made mandatory for all chartered chapters. 

The Board of Directors of CTA and the leadership in the various 
Sections have long believed in the advisability of tying together 
membership in local, state, and national organizations by requiring 
that the teacher who wishes to join shall join all three. The logic 
of this position seems clear. In the past the policy has been to en- 
courage this unified approach but not to require it. Some who have 
been strongly in favor of unified dues have felt that a mandatory 
provision on this issue would be unwise. Others have argued that 
such a step, although eminently desirable, should be postponed. 

Materials covering alternatives are now in the hands of the pres- 
ident of every chartered chapter. 

These two questions should be thoroughly discussed and action 
taken by the entire membership so that Council members may be 
informed before their April meeting. 

This is a problem which should be solved by CTA members, 
hence only CTA members should be asked to vote on it. It might 
be supposed that those members of local chapters who have not 
seen fit to join CTA are not qualified to decide what CTA policy 


shall be. pd, 


State Executive Secretary 











Southern Section Plans 
Two Big 1960 Tours 


ITH announcement in Septem- 

ber of CTA-Southern Section’s 
two 1960 foreign study tours, the 
CTA-SS Travel Service desk has re- 
ceived reservation requests and re- 
quests for information from teachers 
from all over the nation. These tours 
are consistent with the idea of pro- 
viding needed graduate credit for 
professional growth. 

Tour 1, in cooperation with the 
University of Southern California, 
will provide a 4% week summer ses- 
sion in Japan. Tour members may fly 
both ways from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco, or go one-way by ship or 
both ways by ship. USC is respon- 
sible for educational planning and 
has selected a curriculum designed 
to make the entire tour meaningful. 

A maximum of six graduate credits, 
applicable to advanced degrees or 
certification requirements, will be 
granted. Members will live at the 
Imperial Hotel or the New Japan 
Hotel in Tokyo for four days of the 
week, with classes held in the morn- 
ings. Three-day week ends will pro- 
vide members with opportunities to 
visit Japanese communities. 

Study plans for the tour will be 
built around a “core course” entitled 
Field Study of the Orient, two units. 
Although emphasis will be placed 
upon study of Japan, this course will 
enable the student to compare Jap- 
anese culture and institutions with 
those of other countries in the Orient. 
It will be taught by all members of 
the USC faculty who will go to Japan, 


Announcement of the tours de- 
scribed above appeared in the adver- 
tising pages of CTA Journal in Sep- 
tember, October, November, and 
January. Additional information is 
available at CT A-SS Special Services, 
1125 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 17. 


as well as special lecturers from uni- 
versities of Japan, and will utilize 
lectures, panel discussions, small 
group seminars, individual projects, 
and field trips. Students will have an 
opportunity to study individually, ac- 
cording to their interests, such as- 
pects of Japan as Japanese Theater 
and drama, architecture, land utiliza- 
tion, transportation, schools, popula- 
tion trends and problems. 

With the core course as the main 
area of study, the student may then 
select from six other courses to be 
offered (2 units each) covering such 
subjects as Japanese Literature, The 
Family in Oriental Life, Comparative 
Education, Great Masters in Far 
Eastern Art, History of Japan, and 
Contemporary Diplomatic Issues. 

The University of Tokyo, by spe- 
cial permission from Ambassador 
Douglas MacArthur II and the Uni- 
versity, will allow the use of class- 
rooms and other facilities for class 
sessions. Indications are that the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo has never before 


granted this concession. All inclus 
prices for this tour, excluding tuit on 
fees, start at $1495. 

The second tour arranged by C7 A- 
SS Travel Service for 1960 is an 
Around the World Sabbatical Le: ve 
Tour and provides a 120 day itinerary 
under experienced professional le:d- 
ership. The tour offers a unique op- 
portunity to combine a superbly ce- 
signed world tour with optional uni- 
versity credit in Comparative Educa- 
tion. Designed primarily for teachers 
at all levels who will be on leave of 
absence for study during the summer 
and fall of 1960, the tour will visit 
countries of the far and middle east. 
Starting in Los Angeles on August 6, 
1960, the tour will terminate in Ath- 
ens, Greece in December. Stop-over 
privileges will be available in prin- 
cipal European cities, and with 
ample time for a “browse” tour of the 
continent. 


The study program of the world 
circling tour will be under the super- 
vision of Orange County State Col- 
lege, the newest addition to Califor- 
nia’s growing state college system, 
and will be conducted by Dr. Ste- 
phen B. Reichert Jr., CTA staff mem- 
ber and comparative education lec- 
turer. Up to six units of graduate 
credit in comparative education may 
be earned by tour members. The all 
inclusive price for this Around the 
World Tour is $4590. ok 





SECTION TOURS described on 
these facing pages will give 
many educators opportunities 
this summer to see and photo- 
graph exotic and historic spots 
around the world. Here, in typi- 
cal pose, is a shot by Carl Pur- 
cell, NEA staff, of Executive 
Secretary Allan West of Utah 
Education Association, in the 
act of putting Red Square on 
film. (See page 28.) Moscow's 
famous St. Basil's Cathedral is 
in the background. 
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South Seas and Europe in Section Plans 







Central Coast Will 
Sponsor Two Tours 






WO TOURS for teachers will be 

sponsored this summer by Cen- 
tral Coast Section, CTA. Having 
completed its first successful sponsor- 
ship of a European study tour last 
summer (97 participants, of whom 32 
extended their travels into Russia), 
the Section this year has announced 
a second visit to Central Europe and 
an additional trip to the South Seas, 
according to Executive Secretary 
Dean Ross. 

Three Scandinavian countries have 
been added in this year’s European 
itinerary, increasing the elapsed time 
from 50 to 57 days. There will be 
greater opportunity for participation 
in comparative education seminars 
and for visiting European teachers. 

Up to six units of academic credit 
will be allowed by College of the 
Pacific for the seminars and other 
advanced study to be conducted en 
route. Dr. Mare Jantzen, professor 
of education at COP, will be tour 
leader and will supervise the aca- 
demic study. 

The basic tour includes England, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, West Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France. Great interest has been 
expressed in the optional visit into 
the Soviet Union. Members will be 
given opportunities to relate Russia's 
new educational system to its scien- 
tific progress. They will be able to 
judge trends arising from the recent 
abandonment of the Soviet ten-year 
curriculum. 

‘oss announces that the first de- 
parture date will be June 25 from 
New York, returning August 22. De- 
pa: ture dates for other groups are set 
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St. Mark’s Square in Venice is one of the many historic spots that will be 
visited by members of the Section tour party to be led by Dr. Marc Jantzen 






































for june 26 and 27. Cost of the basic se eo 4 ed. Se dh ’ tro a ae a 
to. including registration, is $1249. Life and customs of the natives of South Pacific islands, as well as other 





ne South Pacific tour, also under gcademic aspects of Polynesian anthropology, will be emphasized in the CTA 
ec cational supervision of the Col- Central Coast Section study tour this summer. 
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lege of the Pacific, will provide an 
opportunity to earn up to six units of 
university credit in geography relat- 
ing to the Pacific islands. Anthro- 
pology of the cultures visited will 
also be a subject offered. 

Prof. John H. Sticht, who earned 
his master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of New Zealand and his PhD 
from Harvard University, will be the 
educational director. Although an 
American citizen, he was raised in 
Australia and has made a lifelong 
study of the Pacific islands. 

The tour group will board the SS 
Mariposa at San Francisco June 29 
and will call at Los Angeles the 
following day. First stop on the voy- 
age will be Tahiti. Other visits will 
be made to Auckland, Sydney, and 
Melbourne. 

Tour members may select an op- 
tion of either returning on the Matson 
liner Mariposa by way of Fiji, Pago 
Pago, and Honolulu or of completing 
the tour by plane. Those using the 
plane will extend their visit into Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, and the Fiji Is- 
lands enroute to Honolulu. Optional 
stopover will be available in Hawaii. 

Firm reservations for the South 
Seas tour should be confirmed before 
April 1, for the European tour by 
May l. 

Tour price of the South Seas tour 
has not been announced but Mr. Ross 
will provide full information and res- 
ervation blanks for either tour on 
addressing him at 1408 King Street, 
Santa Cruz. 
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“We have two plans. One is that 
you study and pass — the other is 
that you don’t and fail.” 


Income Tax Deductions 
for Educational Expense 


By Leo G. McClatchy 


N 1957 the Treasury Department 

issued Section 1.162-5 of the In- 
come Tax Regulations, popularly 
known as the “education expense 
regulation.” The section relates to 
deductibility and nondeductibility, 
for Federal income tax purposes, of 
expenses incurred for education. 

If the education is undertaken 
primarily for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a new position or substantial ad- 
vancement in position, or if the edu- 
cation is required in order to meet 
the minimum requirements for quali- 
fication or establishment of the tax- 
payer in his business or specialty, no 
deduction is allowed. A few examples 


should help to illustrate these pit- 
falls. 


Doe has a provisional credential. 
He is teaching and taking courses at 
a nearby college. The college courses 
are being taken in order to meet the 
requirements for a regular creden- 
tial. Doe’s educational expense de- 
ductions could be disallowed as be- 
ing incurred in order to meet the 
minimum requirements for qualifica- 
tion in his profession. 


Smith, a regularly credentialed 
teacher, spends the summer taking 
a planned group of courses toward 
meeting the requirements of an ad- 
ministrative credential. Smith is do- 
ing this work in order to become a 


Mr. McClatchy is a San Francisco 
attorney at law who teaches law and 
accounting at San Francisco State Col- 
lege. He is a specialist on Internal 
Revenue law and has served as a con- 
sultant to teacher groups in the Bay 
Section on this subject. 








school administrator. Smith’s educa- 
tional expense deductions could be 
disallowed as being undertaken 
either primarily for the purpose of 
obtaining a new position or in order 
to meet the minimum requirements 
for qualification in a new specialty. 


In addition, educational expenses 
incurred for the purpose of fulfilling 
the general educational aspirations 
or other personal purposes of the tax- 
payer would not be deductible. 


Assuming the preceding pitfalls 
can be overcome, the educational ex- 
penses can be deducted if they satisfy 
either of the following: 


The expenses were undertaken 
primarily for the purpose of maintain- 
ing or improving skills required by 
the taxpayer in his employment. 
Thus a chemistry teacher with a reg- 
ular credential who returned to 
school in the summer to take ad- 
vanced work in chemistry in order to 
assist him in his teaching could qual- 
ify for the deductions. 


The expenses were undertaken 
primarily for the purpose of meeting 
the express requirements of his em- 
ployer or applicable law or regula- 
tions, imposed as a condition to the 
retention by the taxpayer of his sal- 
ary status or employment. Thus a 
regularly credentialed teacher with- 
out tenure who is required by his 
school district to take summer 
courses in order to be reemployed 
during the following year could qual- 
ify. In this case the Internal Revenue 
Service will accept a written state- 
ment from an authorized school of- 
ficial to the effect that the teacher 
was required to secure the education 
in order to be rehired. 


If the foregoing requirements «re 
satisfied, an incidental increase in 
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step, range, salary or even the acquis- 
ition of a higher degree will not affect 
the right to claim the deductions. 
Educational expenses would in- 
clude such things as tuition costs, 
book expenses and laboratory fees. 
In addition, if the education expenses 
are deductible under the above 
rules then travel away from home 
undertaken primarily to obtain the 
education is likewise deductible. 
Travel expenses while away from 
home overnight would include trans- 
portation, meals and lodging, the lat- 
ter two not being allowable if the 
taxpayer returned home each night. 
Commuting and personal expenses 
are not deductible, however, and 
should be isolated. Some examples 
may help to clarify the rules here. 


Roe lives and teaches 200 miles 
from the university. During the sum- 
mer he motors to the university in 
order to attend a six week session. 
Roe lives in a boarding house during 
the six week period and drives four 
miles per day roundtrip to the uni- 
versity. Assuming the education ex- 
penses qualify, Roe can deduct the 
cost of driving from his home to the 
university and return. In addition, he 
can deduct the cost of meals and 
lodging while living at the boarding 
house. However, Roe could not de- 
duct the cost of driving four miles 
per day between the boarding house 
and the university, for such costs 
would be classified as commuting ex- 
penses. 

Jones, a teacher, drives from his 
home to his school of employment, 
a distance of ten miles. That evening 
Jones drives 15 miles from his school 
to the university where he is taking 
courses. Later that evening Jones re- 
turns home, a distance of 20 miles 
from the university. Jones has driven 
a total of 45 miles whereas he would 
only have driven 20 miles if he had 
merely commuted from his home to 
school and return. Consequently, if 
Jones’s educational expenses are de- 
ductible he should be allowed 25 
mi's per trip as transportation ex- 
peises incurred in connection with 
the education, the difference be- 
tw n the total mileage driven, 45, 
anc that required for commuting, 20. 
eorge, a teacher, motors 200 
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miles from his home to X. The pur- 
pose of the trip is twofold, to attend 
a two day teachers’ conference and 
then remain for two weeks at X sight- 
seeing. The costs of transportation 
from the home to X and return may 
be disallowed on the theory that the 
transportation was primarily in con- 
nection with a personal activity, the 
sightseeing. The meal and lodging 
cost incurred during the two day con- 
ference would be allowed as pri- 
marily incurred in connection with 
the educational activity. If the con- 
ference had lasted one week, with 
an incidental one day sightseeing 
activity thereafter, the full transpor- 
tation cost from the home to X and 
return, together with the meal and 
lodging cost incurred during the con- 
ference, would be allowed as in- 
curred primarily in connection with 
the educational activity. 

May travel itself be considered as 
a form of education? In general, the 
answer is no, travel alone being con- 
sidered as primarily personal in na- 
ture. Teachers may thus find diffi- 
culty in deducting expenses incurred 
in connection with a traveling sab- 
batical leave. However, there are ex- 
ceptions. If the teacher was required 
to travel in order to retain his posi- 
tion the expenses could qualify. One 
case has recently been allowed by a 
local office on the theory that the trip 
involved and the study undertaken 


on the traveling sabbatical were pri- 
marily undertaken for the purpose of 
maintaining or improving the skills 
of the teacher in question. It be- 
hooves the teacher planning a travel- 
ing sabbatical to investigate the tax 
law carefully prior to applying for 
the leave. 

Allowable nonreimbursed educa- 
tional expenses are deducted on 
page two of your federal income tax 
return, z.e., they are classified as other 
deductions and can be claimed only 
if you itemize your deductions. 
Teachers who use the short form tax 
table or claim the ten percent stand- 
ard deduction could not deduct edu- 
cational expenses. Allowable travel, 
meals and/or lodging, however, may 
be deducted from your salary on 
page one of the return and are thus 
deductible regardless of whether or 
not you itemize your deductions. 

Space does not permit a thorough 
analysis of the many problems in- 
volved in this area. The writer be- 
lieves that the regulations are a step 
in the right direction but that more 
liberalization is needed. In the crit- 
ical times ahead more incentive must 
be given to nonteachers to become 
teachers. In the area of educational 
expense deductions the incentive is 
deficient, for a nonteacher will not 
have met minimum requirements 
until he has become ateacher. ** 
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15, 1960. 


filing time. 


ductions. 


INCOME TAX returns for 1959 must be filed 
with Internal Revenue bureau on or before April 


e If the discussion above does not provide the 
answers you want regarding deductions for edu- 
cational expense, consult a representative of the 
Bureau now, before the pressure of last minute 


e The February issue of NEA Journal will con- 
tain an article by Martha Ware, tax authority 
in the NEA Research department. It will include 
recent rulings and interpretations which will 
throw light on the perplexing problem of de- 








Educators Outline Standards 
For Educational Travel 


By Woodrow C. Whitten 


KYROCKETING interest in outer 

space and the possibilities of 
“space travel” have not as yet made 
“earth travel” seem provincial. Ap- 
proximately one American out of 125 
will have traveled beyond the na- 
tional boundaries for non-govern- 
mental and non-business purposes 
before the close of this year. And, 
whereas two generations ago only 
25 per cent of the globe was readily 
accessible to the average traveler, the 
1,400,000 Americans traveling abroad 
this year will visit virtually all parts 
of the globe—thanks to the lessening 
of political restrictions and the mir- 
acles of modern transportation tech- 
nology. 


One part of the new dimension in 
travel has to do with the mounting 
interest in“educational travel” as over 
normal tourism. While in some quar- 
ters the distinction between the two 
remains blurred, there is a growing 
concern on the part of educators to 
sharpen the distinction and to assure 
that only those programs be dignified 
with the adjective “educational” that 
genuinely involve a pronounced edu- 
cational purpose, an itinerary and 
program carefully designed to 
achieve the specific educational ob- 
jective, competent leadership, and 
adequate intellectual and emotional 


Dr. Whitten is president of the 
Western States Council on Educa- 
tional Travel and is associate profes- 
sor of history and human relations 
at California Western University at 
San Diego. The standards outlined 
above were adopted by the Council 
March 21, 1959. 
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pre-trip preparation of the partici- 
pants. “Travel,” as Martin Tupper 
averred, “is a ceaseless fount of sur- 
face education, but its wisdom will 
be merely superficial if thou add not 
thought to things.” The plus in edu- 
cational travel is the addition of 
“thought to things” in depth. 

A published doctoral thesis done 
at Cornell University by Nancy Jane 
Wilcox indicates that in the period 
from 1946 to 1951, there were 102 
American colleges and_ universities 


which conducted travel courses ‘or 
which academic credit was offer »d. 
A survey of 1,209 institutions of 
higher learning in 48 states, done 
under the auspices of the Pan Amvri- 
can World Airways in 1954, yielced 
among other things the following: 
137 institutions, or 11.3% of the total, 
granted academic credit for courses 
taken in connection with travel; 347 
institutions, or 28.6% of the total, 
offered professional recognition for 
educational travel. 


Oo 


A survey of collegiate institutions 
in seven western states (California, 
Washington, Oregon, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, and New Mexico), taken by 
Giles T. Brown and the writer in 
1956, indicated that five western in- 
stitutions sponsored a total of ten 
travel programs in 1951, in connec- 
tion with which college courses were 
available; and 14 institutions spon- 
sored a total of 26 programs in 1955 
for which credit could be earned. 
The 1959 edition of “Broadening Ho- 
rizons’—publication of the Western 
States Council on Educational Travel 
— includes descriptions of 52 travel 
programs in connection with which 


STANDARDS FOR EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL COURSES 


A. Definitions and clarifications. 


1. “Educational travel courses” are defined as college or university courses of stand- 
ard quality offered or taken in connection with travel programs which are carefully 
designed to serve the educational objectives of such courses. 


2. 


“foreign-residence”’ type. 


Under consideration here is the “travel-seminar” type of course, rather than the 


3. The “tour” or “travel program” is not itself the “course,” but the appropriate 


vehicle for the course. 


B. Competence and role of faculty leader. The tour leader should possess an academic 
standing which would qualify him to teach a similar credit course on the campus of 
the sponsoring institution. He should be approved by the college authorities and be a 
competent group leader in the varying types of experience which traveling provices. 
It is highly desirable that he be able to communicate in the major languages spoken 


in the areas visited. 


C. Formal course requirements. The formal course descriptions should be precisely 
stated and be subject to approval by the departments involved and the administrative 
authorities of the college. Lectures, group discussions, and similar definite educational 
activities designed to further the educational objectives of the course should be held 
en route. Where appropriate, college level textbooks or their equivalents, such as 
course outlines and syllabi, should be used. 

D. Grades and credits. Course grades should be given, based on accepted procedures of 
evaluation such as examination and/or term papers. The amount of unit credit allowed 
should not exceed the ratio of one semester unit for each week of travel time. 

E. Transfer of credits. It is recognized that no institution controls the acceptance of its 
credits by any other institution, and therefore these standards are limited to the 
problem of an approved course approved by one institution. Sponsors of college tours 
should make it clear to their tour members that credit is assured by only the aut! or- 


izing college involved. 


F. Admission to courses. Admission to courses should be subject to the same regulations 
as is admission to similar courses offered in summer school. 
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22 colleges and universities in the 
seven western states offered a variety 
of academic courses. It is to be ex- 
pected that even more offerings for 
1960 will be publicized this spring. 

The impressive increase in the 
number of colleges and universities 
offering courses in connection with 
educational travel programs — gen- 
erally of the “traveling seminar” type 
— is indicative of the growing aware- 
ness on the part of educators of the 
unique potentialities of travel experi- 
ences as a vehicle for higher educa- 
tion. The increase also reflects a 
growing demand on the part of 
Americans that their travel experi- 
ences be clothed with deeper mean- 
ing. 

This upsurge in interest in educa- 
tional travel prompted the forma- 
tion, in the spring of 1956, of the 
Western States Council on Educa- 
tional Travel, a professional organ- 
ization of western educators con- 
cerned with the wise use of travel as 
a vehicle for higher education. Un- 
derstandably, a first concern of 
WSCET was the study of ways and 
means to upgrade educational travel 
on all fronts, and the formulation of 
high standards for academic courses 
taken in connection with travel pro- 
grams. 

At a conference held at Whittier 
College, the Council adopted the 
statement on “Standards for Educa- 
tional Travel Courses” which appears 
on page 12. The basic philosophy re- 
flected in the statement on standards, 
and that maintained by the WSCET, 
is that an academic course offered 
in connection with a travel program 
must not be a “step child” in the edu- 
cational family. Rather, it should be 
a “favored son.” Or, to express the 
idea without metaphor, if the course 
cannot be offered with richer con- 
tent, more excitement, and yield 
larger educational dividends in con- 
nection with a travel program than 
in the formalized classroom, then it 
is preferable not to offer it. 

‘here is little justification for tak- 
in’ a trip to Europe in order to learn 
ab: ut the flora and fauna of Utah or 
the educational philosophy of the 
Ni ho Indians. In sum, the travel 
co se should command respect 
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equal, if not superior, to that of any 
other course in the curriculum. In 
order to merit this respect, such a 
course must reflect strong compe- 
tence on the part of the faculty person 
or persons in charge, careful plan- 
ning of course objective and content, 
imaginative discovery and utilization 
of the unique potentialities made 
available by the travel itinerary for 
course enrichment, and high stand- 
ards of student performance and 
evaluation. 

Not required, I judge, is the trans- 
fer abroad of the formal “on campus” 


TRAVEL TIPS 
OFFERED BY 
JOURNAL ADS 


THIS IS the year of the Passion Play in 
Oberammergau, Germany, given only once 
every ten years. Every tour going to 
Europe this summer either includes the 
Play in its regular itinerary, or offers it as 
an extension. 

The Olympic Games in Rome are another 
popular event, sometimes offered either as 
part of the trip or as an extra feature. 

Many tours abroad offer study combined 
with travel, with college credits available, 
if desired. For those whose funds, or in- 
clinations, do not include a trip abroad, 
summer sessions on this continent offer in- 
teresting opportunities to combine pleasure 
and study. 

The following is a capsule summary of 
trips offered by Journal advertisers. Ads ap- 
pear in either this February issue, or other 
fall or spring editions, with more complete 
descriptions of tours. Check the ads for 
more complete information, then send for 
folders and other information. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, 5212 Broadway, Oakland, 
offers scholarships for art teachers, with 
May 20 deadline for application. 

BROOKS INSTITUTE OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, 2190 Alston Road, Santa Barbara, 
gives a 6-week summer course in photog- 
raphy. Beautiful surroundings help make 
this a relaxing vacation. 

MONTERREY TEC (Instituto Tecno- 
logico de Monterrey), Monterrey, N.L., 
Mexico. Intensive language courses, social 
studies, art. Interesting extracurricular pro- 
gram. 

MONTEREY INSTITUTE OF FOR- 
EIGN STUDIES, P.O. Box 1522, Mon- 
terey, California, in its sixth summer ses- 
sion. Studies of languages and civilizations, 
political arts, or special teacher workshops. 





classroom situation. Nor is it required 
or desirable that fun and excitement 
be extracted from the learning proc- 
ess. A “kill-joy” can no more succeed 
in the educational task in the ex- 
tended or “off campus” course than 
in the formalized classroom. It is 
most likely that those programs 
which achieve high standards of ex- 
cellence in terms of the academic 
offering will at the same time prove 
to be the most rewarding also in 
terms of genuine pleasure and well- 
being of the participants. 

x* 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Mc- 
Kenna 16, Boulder, Colorado. Full summer 
session runs June 17 through August 26. 
Three- to five-week terms also offered. 

WESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Gunni- 
son, Colorado. Music education workshop 
August 6-20. Other sessions, starting as 
early as June 6. 

GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL, 
in Mexico, with fully accredited Univ. of 
Arizona program. July 4 to August 12, $240. 
Write Prof. Rael, P.O. Box 7227, Stanford, 
California. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Because the following advertisers are 
listed in this classification does not mean 
that they offer only trips through Europe. 
Addresses for any advertiser will be given 
only once, in the first classification where 
they may be listed. Many of the European 
tours have special extensions to Russia. 

ATC TOURS, 445 S. Northcliff Road, 
Pasadena. Custom-built tours, starting at 
$998. 

ARNOLD TOURS, 79 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

DR. MAX BERG, St. Mary’s College, 
Moraga, Calif., offers both a workshop for 
teachers in Germany, sponsored by the 
West German Government, and_ tours 
throughout Europe, starting at $998. 

CARAVAN TOURS, 220 S. State St., 


Chicago 4, Illinois. Departures March 
through November, from New York, start- 
ing at $749. 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE TOURS, 333 N. 
Glassell, Orange, Calif. Led by Dr. Kurt 
Bergel, these tours have run for many 
years. 30-day tour costs $845, 60-day, 
$1295. 

DR. FRANCESCO COSCO, 310 Lincoln 
St., South Salem, Oregon. This European- 
born tour leader is now teaching in Ore- 
gon, offers a 55-day grand European tour 
at $1475. 

CONRAD TOURS, 4300 Jacaranda Ave., 
Burbank, offers 69 days abroad, at $1971. 

CULTURAL TRAVEL CENTER, 11-19 
River Road, Fair Lawn, N.J. Colorful bro- 
chures give the travel story. 


Turn to page 49 
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A Teacher Visits 


the South Seas 


By Viletta Hutchinson 


HE SOUTH SEAS! These are 

magic words that have lured ex- 
plorers and travelers into the south- 
ern hemisphere for over 200 years. 
The spell of its numerous tropical 
and subtropical islands, not to men- 
tion its exotic atolls, has captured the 
romantic hearts of many a wanderer 
—including a large group of educa- 
tors who joined the 1959 Matson 
Lines’ CTA-USC Study Cruise. 


I boarded the Mariposa in Los An- 
geles, just three days after school 
closed. Everyone was in a gay mood 
—eating and drinking, laughing and 
talking in a setting resplendent with 
island motifs. Hand-carved wooden 
figures, four to six feet high, flanked 
the orchestra stand. Various colored 
leather creations, shaped like butter- 
flies, fish, birds and primitive man, 
all studded with mother of pearl, 
adorned the walls. Deep sea diving 
is an ancient art and the lustrous 
shells brought to the surface by South 
Pacific natives were used in artistic 
themes. 


Eight days later we caught our first 
glimpse of Tahiti. As dawn broke 
over “The” island of the Pacific, I 
could detect an irregular coast 
sparsely lined with simply con- 
structed frame buildings, a New Eng- 


Miss Hutchinson, a San Diego 
teacher, was one of a group of 190 
teachers who took part in the 47-day 
CTA-SS study tour to the South Seas 
last summer. She ably describes some 
of the “fun” aspects of the Section’s 
successful “university afloat.” 
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land church spire reminiscent of early 
missionary days, and several luxuri- 
ous yachts lying at anchor in the 
harbor. Up early for the continental 
breakfast that was served daily on 
the terrace deck overlooking our col- 
orful tile pool, I was waiting with 
my camera cocked for that first pic- 
ture of Tahitian beauties. And how 
pretty they were, scantily clad in 
bright Polynesian prints, adorned 
with floral crowns, and carrying great 
quantities of frangipani leis to toss 
over the heads of the passengers. 


Elaborately briefed aboard ship 
regarding tours and shopping, I has- 
tened down the gangplank to find 
Tahitian Arts. Since Matson’s social 
director had modeled her lovely na- 
tive creations during the tour direc- 
tor’s talk, we females were eager to 
see what we could do for ourselves. 
Purchasing hand-blocked material, I 
carried it down a muddy alley to 
Marie Ayu’s dressmaking establish- 
ment. Measured by the petite, Pari- 
sian-trained, Chinese couturier her- 
self, I returned that evening for a 
fitting that resulted in a spectacular 
creation, handblocked with a series 
of lavender anchors graduating in 
size down the front of the white 
sharkskin dress and all around its full 
skirt. Just imagine what a variety of 
fashions paraded into the dining 
room the second night out from port! 

Besides the lush vegetation and 
exotic blooms of both Tahiti and 
Moorea, her neighboring island 11 
miles away, I was most impressed by 











The author, foreground, visits a na- 
tive shop on one of many shopping 
expeditions at ports of call. 


the native dancing. Jumping up from 
a circle of 20 or 30 dancers, young 
Polynesian couples faced each other, 
knees bent, hands holding small 
bushy, white grass fans, to shake 
their bodies in rapid, fiery, circular 
motions while their companions sang 
the tunes of their forefathers. 

As our ship moved along from 
island to island, it was interesting to 
compare the dance techniques of the 
Polynesians, who, through migration, 
had developed varied cultural pat- 
terns. For instance the Hawaiians 
used less violent body movement 
with their intricate system of hand 
motions while the Maoris, chanting 
melodiously in strong, rich tones, 
swayed and stomped more like our 
American Indians as they used their 
hands for a limited amount of story 
interpretation. 


Due to my anthropological inter- 
ests, I was delighted to be aboard the 
only bus that gave its passengers an 
opportunity to spend the night in the 
Maori village of Rotorura. For an 
evening’s entertainment of song and 
dance, we gathered in a Maori meet- 
ing house constructed like a steep- 
roofed barn with the ceiling sup- 
ported by magnificently hand-carved, 
ancestral beams at least five feet wide 
and ten to twelve feet high. In be- 
tween these fantastically carved 
heads with tongues hanging out as a 
sign of friendliness and welcome 
were a variety of patterns created 
from the dried and stripped flax 
plant. My brief association with t!e 
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Maori culture at Rotorura and in 
Auckland’s museum and meeting 
house was worth the price of the en- 
tire trip. 

Sydney was just another frontier 
city “down under” without any par- 
ticular charm, for me at least. Al- 
though I enjoyed most her modern 
production of Julius Caesar, her citi- 
zens took more pride in her harbor 
bridge, her numerous beaches and 
her rapidly growing fashion industry. 
Representatives from several select 
shops presented a varied style show 
aboard ship the first evening we were 
in port. 

The Southern Cross lounge was 
used often during the cruise for lec- 
tures, parties, bingo, afternoon tea 
and pure relaxation. Matson em- 
ployees, under the direction of Cap- 
tain Russell, saw to it that cruise 
members never experienced a dull 
moment. Each week included a cos- 
tume party with special prizes, a 
captain’s champagne party and a 
farewell dinner honoring disembark- 
ing passengers. The French chef and 
pastry cook continually tempted us 
with the most delicious food imagin- 
able and often with delicacies of the 
area such as Cream of New Zealand 
Tikinui Toheroas, a most delectable 
fish soup. 


In the warmer waters swimming 
was delightful aboard ship. I shall 
never forget the morning I jumped 
into the pool at 7 A.M. when the 
water temperature read 87 and the 
weather 86. A quick plunge, a conti- 
nental breakfast, a game of quoits or 
table tennis, a nap in the deck chair 
and it was time for lunch, informally 
served on the terrace or formally 
served in the dining room. Then, all 
too soon, it was tea-time, followed by 
the no-host cocktail party, dinner and 
finally a show in the theatre. Of 
course there was always dancing un- 
until a late hour. 

Since the activity aboard ship and 
on shore was limitless, I can sym- 
pathize with the students who felt 
thai too much time had to be spent 
stulving. But after all, where could 
anyone go to school under such pleas- 
ant circumstances without lifting a 
han. except to reach for a book? If 
crec 't were needed or desired, surely 
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there was no better way to attain it. 

Throughout the entire luxurious 
voyage, I felt just like Cinderella con- 
stantly dressing up to go to parties, 
dinners, and teas; always meeting in- 
teresting people and invariably hav- 
ing the time of my life shopping in 
the native markets and local stores: 
woolens in Australia, mother of pear] 
in Tahiti, green stone in New Zea- 
land, saris and tortoise shell in Fiji, 
tapa cloth and wooden bowls in 


Samoa, and mu-mus and sea shell 
ornaments in Hawaii to mention but 
a few of the items available to the 
treasure hunting tourist. My only re- 
gret is that the clock eventually 
struck midnight and my fictitious 
role came to an end. However, I’m 
hoping that my glass slipper will drift 
ashore on some enchanted island 
where I may return to claim it some 


fine day in the not too distant future. 
kk 


A CHAPTER LOOKSAT Insurance 


By Howard Nordstrom 


HEN a CTA chartered chapter 

considers whether or not it will 
endorse a group insurance proposal, 
it must have answers to the ques- 
tions: 

“Will this insurance give us ade- 
quate coverage when we need it?” 

“Is this the best proposal we can 
buy for our premium dollar?” 

The CTA advisory panel on which 
I currently serve as chairman has 
been in operation for ten years. Since 
1949 this group of five men has 
studied a wide variety of group and 
individual insurance programs. Re- 
sults of these studies have convinced 
your representatives on the panel 
that the five basic programs now 
sponsored by CTA provide adequate 
coverage at minimum cost. 

In making recommendations to 
your board of directors regarding the 
ever-broadening field of coverage, 
the panel has used a seven point 
check-list. I refer these points to new 
presidents of local associations who 
may be faced with similar evalua- 
tions: 


Dependability 


The company or companies being 
selected to present a program should 
have an acceptable rating in Best’s 
Insurance Guide. 


Mr. Nordstrom is principal of May- 
fair school in Fresno and chairman of 
the CTA Advisory Panel on Insur- 
ance. 


The master agreement or policy 
should be checked carefully by legal 
counsel before signing. Be sure tech- 
nicalities are fully understood before 
the insurance is in force. 

Companies with long-tested ex- 
perience in the insurance business 
have qualified representatives who 
demonstrate a knowledge of profes- 
sional needs and actuarial studies 
concerning teachers. 


Service 


Quality and dependability of serv- 
ice, both during the promotional 
period and when claims are pending, 
should be spelled out in detail. It is 
possible to examine insurance in 
many different ways—and the exam- 
ination should reveal precisely the 
protection desired. 

In addition to local servicing, it is 
wise to check on services available on 
state, national, and world-wide basis. 
Teachers who travel must know how 
their insurance will apply away from 
home. 

We live in a credit card age. Par- 
ticularly for hospitalization, medical, 
and surgical programs, one should 
know what terms are available for 
deferred payment of premiums. 


Savings 
The larger the number of partici- 
pants in an insurance program, the 
greater the spread of risks. Hence 
the company listing the greater num- 
Turn to page 48 
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DISCRIMINATION 


and Teacher Employment in California 


_ Governor Edmund G. 
Brown signed into law the Cali- 
fornia Fair Employment Practice Act 
—the number one item on his legisla- 
tive program—April 16, 1959, Cali- 
fornia became the sixteenth state 
with such a law. More than half of 
all American citizens now live in 
states with enforceable laws “to pro- 
tect and safeguard the right and op- 
portunity of all persons to seek, ob- 
tain and hold employment without 
discrimination or abridgment on 
account of race, religious creed, 
color, national origin or ancestry.” 


What are the implications of the 
Act with regard to the employment 
of teachers in the California public 
schools? 


In retrospect, although relatively 
few persons who were members of 
certain ethnic groups were employed 
in the state’s public schools prior to 
World War II, the idea of hiring the 
best available teacher candidate 
without discrimination is not a new 
or radical concept in the State of 
California. Consequently, since the 
War, barriers against the employ- 
ment of certificated personnel who 
are members of ethnic minorities 
have been slowly crumbling. 


It would be misleading, however, 
to imply that all California school 
districts now employ personnel 
strictly on a merit basis. Last August 
superintendents in 983 school dis- 


Mr. Riles is consultant in certifi- 
cated employment practices and exec- 
utive secretary of the Commission 
described in this article. His office is 
in the state education building at 721 
Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14. 
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tricts were asked whether certificated 
personnel from a number of ethnic 
groups—Chinese, Japanese, Mexican, 
Negro — had been employed within 
the past ten years. Of the 708 re- 
sponding, 42 per cent said they had 
employed teachers of Mexican ori- 
gin. But only 28 per cent had em- 
ployed Japanese; 21 per cent 
Chinese; and 16 per cent Negroes. 

Negro teacher candidates seem to 
face the greatest difficulty in finding 
employment. In one county with a 
large Negro population only 13 out 
of more than 100 districts employ 
Negro certificated personnel. This 
situation creates a vicious circle by 
putting districts that follow merit em- 
ployment procedures under great 
pressure to absorb all available Ne- 
gro applicants, since these candidates 
tend to apply only in districts where 
they feel their applications will be 
considered seriously. In another 
county, there is considerable resist- 
ance to the employment of teachers 
of Chinese backgrounds. 


In 1955, in spite of a tremendous 
teacher shortage, 141 fully qualified 
candidates were unable to obtain 
jobs in California solely because of 
the race or religion of the applicant.” 


iReport of Survey of Status in California Public 
Schools of Certificated Personnel From Certain 
Ethnic Groups. Prepared by the Commission on 
Discrimination in Teacher Employment. Sacra- 
mento 14: California State Department of Educa- 
tion, December, 1959. 

2Teachers for Tomorrow’s Children. Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Education, 
Vol. XXV, No. 2, June, 1956, p 12. 

3Report of the Employment of Teachers from 
Minority Groups. Stockton Unified School District, 
January, 1947. 

‘Certificated Personnel Handbook. Prepared by 
a Los Angeles City School Districts, April, 1959, 


SAdministrative Code of the Paramount Unified 
School District. Paramount Unified School District, 
Section V. Policies Relating to District Personnel, 
p 34 


By Wilson C. Riles 


Nevertheless, for several years, the 
trend in the state toward merit em- 
ployment for all certificated em- 
ployees has been unmistakable. 
When one school district received its 
first application from a Negro appli- 
cant in 1946, the Board of Education 
asked the superintendent to deter- 
mine the advisability of employing 
teachers who were members of mi- 
nority groups. The superintendent, 
after thoroughly exploring the prob- 
lem, recommended that the Board of 
Education adopt a policy that teach- 
ers for the district be employed “on 
the basis of education, ability and 
morality, and without regard to race 
or color.” The Board accepted the 
recommendation. Today the merit 
employment of certificated personnel 
is accepted in the district as a matter 
of course.° 

Over the years, other districts have 
adopted and written into their ad- 
ministrative codes similar policies 
with reference to the hiring of teach- 
ers on a non-discriminatory basis. 
“Only the best qualified candidate 
shall serve the school system. All pro- 
motions shall be on the basis of merit. 
There shall be no discrimination to- 
ward candidates or employees be- 
cause of race, color, religion, political 
opinion, sex, age, or marital status,” 
is the declared policy of one large 
district.4 

“Employees are selected on the 
basis of merit only,” is the terse stip- 
ulation in the administrative code of 
another.® 

Another factor to be remembered 
is that the California State Legisia- 
ture five years ago specifically <e- 
clared it to be contrary to the public 
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policy of the State for persons 
charged with the responsibility of 
recommending certificated persons 
for employment to fail or refuse to 
do so for reasons of race, color, re- 
ligious creed, or national origin for 
said applicants for employment.® 


Moreover, in 1957, the Legislature 
authorized the State Board of Edu- 
cation, upon the recommendation of 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to appoint a commission 
to “assist and advise local school dis- 
tricts in problems relating to dis- 
crimination in connection with the 
employment of certificated employ- 
ees.’ Pursuant to this Legislation, a 
Commission on Discrimination in 
Teacher Employment was appointed 
in 1958. Headed by State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Roy E. 
Simpson with Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction George 
E. Hogan as vice chairman, the mem- 
bers of the Commission are: 

George A. Beavers, Jr., Chairman of the 

Board, Golden State Mutual Life Insurance 

Company, Los Angeles 

Howard L. Chernoff, newspaper executive, 

San Diego 

Arthur F, Corey, executive secretary, Cali- 

fornia Teachers Association, Burlingame 

Mrs. Wyman T. Harder, California Con- 

gress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., Santa 

Barbara 

Donald K. Henry, executive secretary, Cali- 

fornia State Federation of Teachers, 

Berkeley 

J. Mare Jantzen, dean, School of Educa- 

tion, College of the Pacific, Stockton 

Samuel Ladar, attorney-at-law, San Fran- 

ct15CO 

Edward Maddox, attorney-at-law, Los 

Angeles 

Nolan D. Pulliam, superintendent, Stock- 

ton Unified School District, Stockton 

Mrs. Helen Putnam, past president, Cali- 

fornia School Boards Association, Petaluma 

The members of the Commission, 
who serve without pay, function in 
an advisory, consultative, and educa- 
tive capacity. Through the Commis- 
sion’s office and staff in the California 
State Department of Education, in- 
formation is compiled and dissem- 
inated for the purpose of assisting 
school districts in effecting employ- 
ment practices in line with the pub- 
lic policy of the State. Staff is also 
available for speaking and consult- 


*Education Code, Section 13274. 
‘Education Code, Section 363. 
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ative assistance to local districts, pro- 
fessional education organizations, 
parent groups, and others concerned 
with the merit employment of cer- 
tificated employees. 

Certain implications of the new 
Fair Employment Practice Act may 
necessitate changes in the em- 
ployment procedures of teacher 
placement offices and the teacher 
placement services offered in Cali- 
fornia institutions of higher learning. 

Section 1420(c) of the Act places 
limitations on certain pre-employ- 
ment inquiries which may be asked 
of prospective employees by making 
it unlawful for “any employer or em- 
ployment agency to print or circulate 
or cause to be printed or circulated 
any publication, or to use any form 
of application for employment or to 
make any inquiries in connection 
with prospective employment which 
expresses, directly or indirectly, any 
limitations, specifications or discrim- 
ination as to race, religious creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry or 
any intent to make such limitation, 
specification or discrimination.” 

It is clear from this Section that 
both the employer and the employ- 
ment agency are responsible for dis- 
criminatory hiring practices. Even if 
a discriminatory request is made for 
prospective employees, it would be 
unlawful for an employment agency 
to act upon the request. 

Directors of agencies which render 


employment service to teachers 


‘Even | don’t dare call her Gertrude. 
Do you understand that?” 


might find it advisable to review 
their records, forms, and interview- 
ing methods in order to determine 
whether they conform to provisions 
of the new Act. The Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission has 
drafted a proposed Guide to unlaw- 
ful and lawful pre-employment in- 
quiries for the use of employers, 
employment agencies, and labor 
organizations which may be useful 
for this purpose. Under the proposed 
regulations certain written or oral 
questions are prohibited prior to 
the employment of the candidate, 
although the same questions may 
be asked after hiring, provid- 
ing the information is not utilized 
for any discriminatory purpose. 
For example, it would be unlawful 
to ask the birth place of an applicant, 
the birth place of an applicant's par- 
ents, spouse, or other close relatives. 
Nor could the applicant be required 
to submit a birth certificate, natural- 
ization or baptismal record. How- 
ever, the applicant may be asked to 
state his age and submit proof in the 
form of a certificate of his age. It 
would also be unlawful to inquire 
about the religious affiliation of a 
candidate or ask questions which 
directly or indirectly inquire about 
the race or color of the applicant. To 
require that an applicant affix a pho- 
tograph to his application form 
would also be prohibited. 

A candidate may be asked what 
organizations, clubs, professional so- 
cieties or other associations of which 
the applicant is a member, providing 
that he is not required to include the 
name of an organization which would 
indicate the race, religious creed, 
color, or national origin or ancestry 
of its members. 

According to the proposed direc- 
tive, an employment application or 
registration form containing prohib- 
ited questions is not rendered lawful 
by stamping on the form a statement 
such as: “To conform with the Cali- 
fornia Fair Employment Practice 
Act, ignore all questions relating to 
race, religious creed, color, national 
origin, or ancestry.” 

A complete list of the prohibited 
pre-employment inquiries being con- 
sidered may be secured from the Fair 
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Employment Practice Commission, 
455 Golden Gate Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco 2. 

The common practice of maintain- 
ing records only for persons hired 
may no longer be sufficient. It is 
probably just as important to record 
the reasons for not hiring candidates 
as it is for those hired. It might also 
be advisable to maintain records 
which will verify the non-discrimi- 
natory practice of an agency. 

As far as local school districts are 
concerned, the adoption of a written 
district policy, clearly setting forth 
the fact that selection of certificated 
personnel is on the basis of profes- 
sional qualifications and personal fit- 
ness without regard to race, color, 
religious creed, or national origin, 
would probably be advisable. Such a 
statement would not only be in ac- 
cord with the public policy of the 
State, but would clear up any confu- 
sion that the staff, referral agencies, 
prospective employees, parents, and 
other members of the community 
might have relative to merit employ- 
ment procedures within the district. 

Taking the broad view and con- 
sidering trends already underway 
with regard to the merit employment 
of certificated personnel and the fact 
that resources are available for as- 
sistance where needed, persons 
charged with the responsibility of 
recommending and hiring teacher 
candidates in the public schools of 
California should be able to conform 
to the requirements of the Act with a 
minimum of readjustment. Ras 
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Loomis 
“Jim and | throw paper all over. He 
tells on me and | tell on him. That's 
the way we get out of class.” 


What Is Good 
Placement 
Practice? 


By Jane T. Gowan 


HAT IS a really professional 

placement office? What criteria 
of excellence should it hold up for 
itself at this time—with the nation’s 
schools short some 200,000 teachers? 
What policies and practices should 
the office use to bring together em- 
ployers and employees in the most 
proficient manner? These are some 
of the questions each placement of- 
fice can well ask itself as it enters 
the decade of the 1960's. 


The office must be more than a 
mechanical and/or clerical oper- 
ation. This warning is meaningful 
when, because of the rapid growth 
of the schools and the spiraling need 
for teachers, the “personal touch” 
may tend to be submerged in a tidal 
wave of IBM punch cards and elec- 
tronic machines. While these labor- 
saving devices may help to match up 
the proper candidate with the proper 
job, those of us in placement must 
never lose sight of the basic principle 
that only as we now our candidates 
and only as we now the school dis- 
tricts can the best placement be ef- 
fected. 


Also, teacher placement, in order 
to be considered a professional serv- 
ice, must be staffed by professional 
level staff members who hold at least 
a bachelor’s, but preferably a higher, 
degree. Within the degree pattern 
should be some training in interview- 
ing and counseling techniques and 


Mrs. Gowan is placement officer at 
Long Beach State College. The ethical 
policies she describes here provide a 
basis for understanding the operation 
of placement bureaus at universities, 
colleges, or professional associations 
—or at one of the less scrupulous pri- 
vate agencies. 


some professional training in per- 
sonnel. If possible, some experience 
in the teaching profession is highly 
desirable. As important, however. as 
the degree and experience is that the 
staff member be a sympathetic, ob- 
jective, fair person interested in a 
career of service to students and the 
profession of education. 

The major function of a placement 
office is to assist school officials in 
the selection of well-qualified teach- 
ers for their schools. One might say 
the office acts as a giant switchboard 
in connecting those candidates quali- 
fied for a particular position with the 
school district who listed the call. 
This is indeed an over-simplification, 
however, since the office is much 
more than just a job-finding agency 
and should not measure its success 
by the high percentage of placements 
or the amount of fees collected. 

Some of the standards or rules of 
operation which identify a good 
placement office are the following: 

Discriminating referrals — A profes- 
sional placement office has the re- 
sponsibility of recommending to the 
employer only those candidates best 
fitted for a particular job, not placing 
before him numerous names with 
little or no screening of qualifica- 
tions. The placement office does not 
guarantee the exact person to the 
employer but gives him a selection. 
Conversely, the office best serves the 
professional interests of the teacher 
candidate by bringing him into con- 
tact only with those positions for 
which he is best qualified and in 
which he is most likely to succeed if 
chosen for the position. 

Collection and use of confidential 
material —-In order to facilitate the 
screening and nomination of a select 
number of applicants for each em- 
ployer’s vacancy, confidential letters 
of recommendation are collected by 
placement offices. Such confidential 
files of letters provide one of the 
bases for judgment in hiring, but 
their usefulness depends on their 
content being held in strictest conf- 
dence. The teacher candidate knows 
that, though he has the privilege of 
choosing the authors of his letters of 
recommendation, from that point on 


Turn to page 31 
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Standard Oiler Jack Sindall, and wife Carolyn, introduce their silver poodle to the sparkling wonders of modern detergents. 


From deep in the 
earth...the world’s 
best cleaners 


Less than 15 years ago, the first package of modern 
detergent was sold to a dubious housewife. Today, 
two-thirds of the nation’s cleaning is done by synthetic 
det rgents. 


This has been made possible by a chemical ingredient 
found in petroleum. Standard pioneered production of 
this substance and today produces more than half of all 
tha: is used in the United States.* 


As . very woman knows, synthetics do any cleaning job 


better. They make water “wetter,” have greater cleaning 
, power, cause dirt to come out fast and float away. 


Detergents work in hard or cold water, leave no scum or 
bathtub ring, allow dishes to drain sparkling dry. 


To make them even better, our scientists are continually 
testing new formulas, which they try out on stacks of 
dishes, bundles of scientifically soiled laundry samples, 
piles of dirty white shirts. 


As a result, the detergents you use get better every 
year. And they become useful in more and more ways, 
from washing railroad cars to making water wetter for 
fighting fires. 

In this way, by continually working to bring you better 
products, the people at Standard are planning ahead 
to serve you better. 


* through our wholly-owned subsidiary, Oronite Chemical Company 


S‘“ANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 





Your students count on YOU 
for military guidance! 










MAIL COUPON FOR FREE 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS 


They need your advice. 


Your students depend on you to guide them 
toward the right military service decision —the 
decision best suited to their individual future 
plans. When these young men and women ask 
your advice, their very future hinges on your an- 
swers. So be sure youranswersare based on facts. 


You need up-to-date 
information. po you have sufficient 


military guidance materials on file? If not, 





please clip and mail the coupon. Request as 
many copies of each free booklet as you think 
you'll need. Your order will be filled promptly. 
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i THE ADJUTANT GENERAL aan | - 

Dept. of the Army . 
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i Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: AGSN ' va 

Please send me the following booklets. In the box ARMY OCCUPATIONS AND YOU. A comprehensive refer- nn 

‘i next to each title, I have indicated the number of ence handbook explaining Army job training opportunities. ; DI 

copies I need. For teachers and guidance counselors. tio 

' Lis 

| | THE SECRET OF GETTING AHEAD. New 48-page booklet MOTION PICTURES: The Army has several excellent films available | th 

describing Army educational opportunities open to high for showing to students or community groups. Each dramatically m¢ 

school graduates only. portrays the problems of a high school youth about to enter the TI 

? service. Want more information? Please check this box. [| j ~ 

[| MEET THE MODERN ARMY. New booklet showing how to T: 

j day's Army is truly modern. i Yi 

C 

| ] WHAT ARE YOUR SON’S CHANCES OF MAKING GOOD? NAME of 

12-page booklet for parents describing their son’s oppor- cs 

y tunities in today’s Army. ADDRES | > 

at ha 

i [| THIS IS HOW IT 1S. Factual preview of a young man’s first cry__»_—z0Ne_ state TI 
few months in the Army. 
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i | MILITARY GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Recently OM" SCHOOL 


up-dated military orientation reference manual for guidance 


j counselors and teachers. POSITION CT 
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J. ALLEN HODGES, 
right, receives from 
CTA President Mary 
Rhodes one of the 22 
certificates of appre- 
ciation presented to 
retiring Council mem- 
bers at the recent 
meeting in Los An- 
geles. 

Mr. Hodges had 
been an active mem- 
ber of State Council 
for 15 years, serving 
many years as chair- 
man of the retirement 
committee. Another retiring member with a similar 15- 
year record was J. Russell Croad, superintendent of 
Burbank unified district. 


JAMES H. CORSON, superintendent of Modesto city 
schools for many years, was appointed executive secre- 
tary of the California Association of School Administra- 
tors. Although announcement of the appointment was 
dated January 1, it was understood that Dr. Corson 
would complete his school year at Modesto but would 
supervise the movement of CASA offices from Pasadena 
to Burlingame during the spring months. By summer it 
was expected CASA would have its headquarters on the 
second floor of the CTA headquarters building. 


DR. ROY SIMPSON, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, was the first CTA member enrolled in December as 
Blair Hurd, coordinator of teacher education, started 
the annual reenrollment of the staff at the state depart- 
ment of education in Sacramento. 


TELEVISION stations continue to schedule the 13- 
week series of programs sponsored by CTA titled “Why, 
Teacher?”. Stations in Salinas, Eureka, Redding, and 
Yuma were added to the cooperating list in January. 
Consult local television and radio schedules for times 
of local airing. 


CSTA membership, beginning the new year, was 2,496, 
Wel! ahead of the January 1, 1959 figure. Approximately 
half of the student members have also joined SNEA. 
Thre largest chapters are Chico State, 233; San Fran- 
cise) State, 211; Fresno State, 205. CTA membership 
for 960 began the year at 72,445. Total active for 1959 
Was ‘02,547. Journal mailing for January went to all 1959 
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members but will be reduced to only new and renewal 
names for the current issue. However, 1960 membership 
notification reaching state CTA office through spring 
months will be verified with mailing of back copies. 


A TEXTBOOK LIBRARY of 500 volumes, worth $2000, 
was collected and shipped by the College of San Mateo 
Faculty Association to the Booker T. Washington Voca- 
tional and Technical Institute at Kakata, Liberia. CSM 
Superintendent Julio L. Bortolazzo visited the Institute 
on a government mission last summer. The project was 
directed by the chapter president, Mrs. Helen Berryhill. 


AMADOR VALLEY Teachers Association public rela- 
tions committee has scheduled a 20-week series of ar- 
ticles in the Pleasanton Times which will describe aims, 
accomplishments, and plans of each department in the 
local school system. J. Chan Henderson, music super- 
visor, is chairman. 





A 15% PAY BOOST for teachers and administrators of 
California’s state colleges was recommended by the 
State Board of Education at its Los Angeles meeting 
January 14. The Legislature and Governor must act on 
the proposal, which would add $5,580,000 to the state 
college budget: The increase would raise the top pay of 
instructors to $8450 and professors to $13,110. 


ALBERT J. TERREMERE, principal of Carlmont high 
school, San Mateo county, died at his home January 4. 
Well-known football coach, Terremere had been 26 
years with the district, the last four as principal. Ivan 
Griffin, former dean, has been appointed acting prin- 
cipal. 


WILLIAM L. BLAIR retired last month as president 
of the State Board of Education, a post he has held con- 
tinuously since 1946. He became a member of the Board 
in 1943, having previously served for 20 years as a mem- 
ber of the Pasadena Board of Education. A graduate of 
Stanford University, Mr. Blair in 1911 became city editor 
of the Pasadena Star. He later became managing editor 
and columnist for the Star-News and Post. Recognition of 
his distinguished citizenship included a 1957 award from 
the Pasadena Education Association. He retired as edi- 
tor and columnist in 1956 but continued his active inter- 
est and leadership in public education. 
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LOS ANGELES school district has the second largest 
number of pupils in the Nation with 537,971, according 
to NEA Research. New York ranks first with 958,100. 


REGIONAL conference of National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards was held 
at Reno January 15-16, studying institutional programs 
for the education of teachers. 


FIRST AUTOMATED school payroll system in Los 
Angeles city schools, installed by Burroughs Corpora- 
tion last month, will process checks for 45,000 teachers, 
involving 138,000 individual payroll deductions. 


SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS U.S.A., a traveling pub- 
lic exhibition on two railroad cars, will appear in Cali- 
fornia from February through April. Visitors move from 
an 1840 classroom with split log seats and quill pens, 
through progressive stages to five colorful rooms with 
glass chalk boards, foam rubber erasers, and advanced 
methods of lighting. School administrators will be in- 
vited to arrange group tours of the exhibition, which is 
intended to encourage young people to choose teach- 
ing careers. Pacific Gas and Electric Co. will sponsor 
the northern California tour: Sacramento February 11- 
15, Stockton February 18-22, Oakland February 24-29, 
San Francisco March 2-7, San Jose March 10-14, and 
Fresno March 16-20. 


See the fabled sights of 


EUROPE 


while you advance 
your academic standing 


57 days you'll never forget! 


Optional routing available to 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCEATION 
CENTRAL COAST ‘SECTION . 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, California 


{] Please send details of the CTA European Tour 
{} I am interested in the seminar [j for credit : 
{] mot for credit — 
[] To hold my priority, please enter my reservation 
now. No obligation. 


Tam a member of .......0..03...0ccésssscss Teachers Association. 
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Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow, Warsaw, Prague 
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IMPROVING THE QUALITY of teaching in south -rn 
California is the aim of the annual conferences on G: od 
Teaching. The ninth two-day session sponsored by 
CTA-SS was held at the Statler-Hilton hotel Janu iry 
22-23 with Mrs. Margaret Lemmer, Lemon Gyr ive 
teacher, as chairman. 


ADULT EDUCATION in California shows substan'ial 
increase in enrollment in academic subjects. During ‘he 
1958-59 fall term there were 675,577 students enrol!ed 
in 19,572 classes for adults. Approximately 15% were en- 
rolled in business education, 14% in industrial arts, 13% 
in homemaking, 12% in civics. Only four per cent were 
enrolled in crafts classes. 


“WHAT is the role of the classroom teacher in PTA?” 
will be the subject of a study conference to be held at 
Asilomar, Pacific Grove, March 18-19. Although officers 
of California Congress of Parents and Teachers will pro- 
vide leadership, CTA will nominate and encourage the 
participation of 50 representative classroom teachers. 
California’s PTA has the largest state membership in 
the Nation but many observers are concerned because of 
the low percentage of teacher participation. 

LUNCH PROGRAMS are being operated in 1,061 
school districts of California, daily serving nearly 600,- 
000 lunches to pupils in 3,170 schools. 





As a member of the CTA tour you 


London’ Bergen Oslo Stockholm Copenhagen @ participate in a comperative education 
> , , seminar under the direction of the Col: 
Amsterdam Brussels Heidelberg Munich lege of the Pacific. 
St. Wolfgang Vienna Innsbruck Passion Play @ have the option of earning 6 university 
Zurich Lucerne Lugano Milan Venice ae (and applying for income tax 
ea ss credit). 
Florence Rome Genoa Nice Geneva Paris 


@ enjoy an unmatched opportunity to 
study current trends in European ed 
ucation. 


@ accomplish, as educational ambassadors 
at the “grass roots” level, what diplo- 
mats often cannot. 


In addition, you'll have the lasting pleasure 
of a European vacation among congenial 
companions. 


OPEN TO EVERYBODY IN THE EDUCATION- 


Here’s AL FIELD — AND THEIR FAMILIES 
DEPARTS NEW YORK JUNE 26 

to All at this amazingly low price of $1,249 00* 
adventure 


from New York. *Including registration fee 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL SCIENCE FAIR for Bay Area 
high school students will be held April 2-6 at the Acad- 
emyv of Sciences, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco.. A 
representative committee of teachers and administrators 
serves on the planning board for seven-county partici- 
pation. Two winning students with their teachers will 
be sent to compete in the national science fair at In- 
dianapolis in May. 


CENTINELA Valley union high school district com- 
pleted a six-week reading improvement course among 
5500 students of Hawthorne, Lawndale, Lennox, and 
Leuzinger high schools which employed specially out- 
fitted reading laboratories. All levels showed improve- 
ment, ninth graders raising reading rates as much as 
four grade levels in six weeks. 


CABRILLO COLLEGE, opened last fall with tem- 
porary quarters on Watsonville high school campus, is 
the 64th junior college in the state. Expecting 350 stu- 
dents, first enrollment found 800 greeting the 15 in- 
structors and three administrators. Completion of the 
permanent campus is set for September 1962. 


JEAN TAYLOR, Compton College, is the new president 
of Beta Phi Gamma, national junior college honorary 
journalism fraternity. 


TAHITI 
TASMANIA 


A summer session afloat and on 

land under the direction of the 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, conducted 
by members of their faculty. Six 
graduate credits available in several 
areas of study. 


To the SOUTH PACIFIC . . . you will be 
aboard Matson’s fully air conditioned 
S.S. Mariposa departing San Francisco 
June 29th and Los Angeles June 30th 
Then a choice of three returns with 
stopovers permitted at Hawaii... 


(1) £.S. MARIPOSA arrive S.F. August 10th 
(2) S.S. MONTEREY arrive S.F, August 30th 


(3) PAA or Qantas Airlines arriving 
San Francisco August 5th or later, 
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JOHN FURBAY, director of air world education of 
TWA, will be keynote speaker at the 1960 study con- 
ference of California Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion at Bakersfield March 5-6. On the theme “The Grow- 
ing Edge,” he will predict changes in the world and 
relate them to educational needs. 


RICHARD B. FARNSWORTH, field representative of 
the U.S. Office of Education, has established a regional 
office in San Francisco. He will coordinate educational 
services, especially NDEA provisions, with state school 
officials, universities, and Federal agencies. 


“TRENDS in California State Colleges” is the name of 
a new newsletter prepared by the Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. A similar publication for distribu- 
tion to faculty and administrative staffs of all higher 
education institutions in California is being planned by 
the CTA Commission on Higher Education. 


AUDIO-VISUAL films and slides were available on 
Africa and India, but none on Sonoma county, two 
Forestville teachers observed. So Mrs. Muriel Clark and 
Mrs. Lorna Drake prepared 72 slides on history, indus- 
try, recreation, and transportation in their county and 
presented them to the county schools office. 


Discover the 


SOUTH 
PACIFIC 


on a study cruise 
with ample time for visiting 


NEW ZEALAND AUSTRALIA 
FiJi SAMOA HAWAII 
Open to everybody in the educational field 


and their families. Rates determined by 
room selection — limited reservations ... . 


me 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
- CENTRAL COAST SECTION 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, California 


[-} Please send details of the CTA South Pacific Tour 
(}] I am interested in the seminar [j for credit : 
-  { not for credit - * 

[] To hold my priority, please enter my reservation 
now. No obligation. 


‘J am a member of Teachers Association. 
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“DEMONSTRATE and explain” was the method used 
by Sidney A. Tibbetts, who retired last month at the 
age of 79 after teaching science at Lick-Wilmerding 
high school in San Francisco since 1905. 


PICNIC DAY, 47th annual! event at the University of 
California, Davis, will be held April 23. More than 
20,000 visitors are expected to attend the events, which 
will include exhibits of University teaching and research. 


SANTA CLARA county school enrollment tripled in ten 
years—44,045 in 1948 to 130,245 in 1958—according to 
the annual report of County Superintendent C. R. 
Timpany. 
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BENJAMIN C. WILLIS, general superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, is the new president-elect of the 
American Association of School Administrators. His 
year as president will begin March 15, 1961. Current 
president is Martin Essex, Akron, Ohio. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS Council for Better Schools 
closed shop the end of December, having completed its 
initial objective of helping American communities or- 
ganize for school improvement. When the Council's pre- 

















TOURS 


J.D. HOWARD 


44 DAYS 





kitchen facilities, daily maid service, etc. 


APPLY 


HOWARD TOURS, INC. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


HAWAII 


1960 SUMMER SESSION 


3 re 
TOUR PRICE—ONLY tee 


THE ORIGINAL STUDY AND FUN TOUR TO HAWAII 
HOWARD TOURS [nua 


Price includes round trip air travel between Hawaii and West Coast via scheduled 
airlines, living accommodations, and all major sightseeing drives on Oahu — Circle 
Island, Mt. Tantalus, Koko Head, Pearl Harbor, and City Tour. It also includes an ex- 
tensive beach program — a catamaran cruise, outrigger canoe rides, glass bottom boat 
excursions, and a visit to the aquarium. Social events highlight the tour. These include 
introduction parties where new friends are met, welcome dinner and floor show at 
Hawaiian Village Tapa Room, fashion show dinner at Reef Hotel, a special “Night 
in Japan” party, formal dinner dance and floor show at Royal Hawaiian Hotel, and 
farewell “luau” native feast at Queen's Surf. Tips, transfers, and many other extras 
are also included. Roundtrip steamship travel is available at adjusted tour rates. 


APARTMENT RESIDENCE AT WAIKIKI 


Residence is in beach hotel apartments at Waikiki. Includes complete hotel service, plus 








578 GRAND AVENUE - OAKLAND 10, CALIFORNIA - TEmplebar 6-1707 


decessor, the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, was formed in 1949 there were only 17 
local citizens committees; by 1959 there were more than 
18,000. 


3000 MERIT SCHOLARS are enrolled in 389 colleges 
and universities this year, their higher education made 
possible by grants ranging from $100 to $1500 (average 
$743) from National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 
Some 600,000 students are expected to take the sixth 
annual test in March. NMSC President John Stalnaker 
said in his recent annual report, “More than half the 
Merit Scholars choose to study science, engineering, and 
mathematics; they do not shirk from difficult courses. 
This I attribute to the training and encouragement they 
get from their preparatory teachers.” 


COLLEGE and university enrollment for the current 
term reached an all-time high of 3,402,297 or 4.4 per 
cent higher than a year ago. First time enrollees last 
fall were 490,622 men and 336,347 women. 


UNITED NATIONS high school contest materials con- 
cerning the writing of student papers on March 3 should 
be secured from American Association for the United 
Nations, 345 East 46th St., New York 17, before Feb. 12. 
Foreign tours will be national prizes; nine California 
cities also offer U.S. bonds for local prizes. 





ORIENT 


SUMMER 1960 


After Our Hawaii Tour 


HOWARD TOURS 


$1,397 from Hawaii 
$1,597 from West Coast 


Now is the time to discover the Far 
East and enjoy a visit which assures 
lifelong memories and experiences 
of great enjoyment and perception. 





























While Europe offers Americans the 
history of their heritage, the Pacific 
offers a window into an important 
area of the world’s future. Every 
tour day in the Orient is a stim- 
ulating and educational experience 
in history, society, politics, religion, 
and architecture. Knowledge. and 
impressions acquired on the trip 
will contribute lasting values to the 
traveler's own culture, background, 
and education. 












The greatest single element distin- 
guishing the HOWARD TOURS from 
other tours to the Orient is the ex- 
tensive schedule of social and other 
similar events held in every major 
city visited. Such a program would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to 
incorporate in the itinerary of an 
independent traveler. 


HOWARD TOURS, INC. 


578 Grand Ave. * Oakland 10, Calif. 
TEmplebar 6-1707 
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VOICE OF DEMOCRACY, annual broadcast script- 
writing contest for high school students (sponsored by 
U.S. Office of Education and NASSP-NEA) will reach 
final stages February 21 when top winners from 50 states 
meet in Washington, D.C. National winner, to be an- 
nounced February 24, will receive a $1500 scholarship. 
Participants wrote and delivered orally five-minute 
scripts on “I Speak for Democracy.” 


APPROVAL of 406 programs of graduate study involv- 
ing 1500 three-year fellowships was announced by U.S. 
Office of Education last month under the National De- 
fense Education Act. Already studying under the pro- 
gram are 1000 graduate students; a total of 5500 are 
authorized under the Act over a four-year period. Ap- 
proved institutions in California include Caltech, Clare- 
mont, Occidental, Stanford, USC, and four campuses of 
the University of California. Schools receive $2500 for 
educating each Fellow. Each Fellow receives $2000 first 
year, $2200 for the second, and $2400 for the third, with 
an allowance of $400 for each dependent. 


GUY T. BUSWELL, professor emeritus of education at 
University of California, Berkeley, will take office Feb- 
ruary 17 as executive secretary of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association of the NEA. Dr. Buswell has 
been active for many years in AASA and the American 
Psychological Association. 


COUNCIL for Elementary Science International will 
hold a national conference at the Shoreham hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. March 5-6 in collaboration with ASCD. A 
major address will be delivered by Helen Heffernan, 
chief of the bureau of elementary education, California 
State Department of Education. 


JOHN LESTER BUFORD, Mt. Vernon, IIl., former 
NEA president, has been appointed to the NEA board 
of trustees to succeed Corma Mowrey. 


“THE SECRET OF FREEDOM,” an NBC-TV program 
televised the evening of January 31 over National Broad- 
casting Co. stations, made a powerful case for public 
support of education. Thomas Mitchell, Tony Randall, 
and Kim Hunter starred in the play by Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Pulitzer prize-winning dramatist and poet. 


LEADING SPOKESMEN on issues in education are 
scheduled to appear in general sessions and discussion 
groups at the annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators February 13-17 at At- 
lantic City, N.J. A dozen Californians are listed on the 
program as speakers and consultants. 


ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS succeeded Paul E. Elicker, 
retired, as executive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals (NEA). NASSP has 
a membership of more than 22,000 high school principals. 


FLY TO THIS YEAR’S SUMMER SESSIONS 


ON THE BEST OF THE JETS 
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YET MAINLINER, BY DOUGLAS 


From Columbia to the University of 
Hawaii...if you’re planning to at- 
tend a summer session this year... 
chances are you can fly there on 
United Air Lines magnificent DC-8 
Jet Mainliner®. It’s the newest, room- 
iest, quietest of all the jets. 


Choose de luxe First Class service 
or thrifty Custom Coach. Either way— 
in every way—you ll enjoy United’s 
famous extra care at no extra fare. 
Plan to enjoy the best of service on the 
BEST OF THE JETS soon. For reser- 
vations, call United Air Lines or see 
your Travel Agent. 


THE BEST OF THE JETS... 


PLUS UNITED'S EXTRA CARE 




























STILL OPEN! EXCITING CTA-SS VACATION IN JAPAN 
and WORLD CIRCLING SABBATICAL LEAVE STUDY TOUR 
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mag 120-DAY 7 
Dae Summer PINAR aC IT) 
$ agai ETT TI ; 
from? 1495 all expenses 60: |e 
RS 
: ; 27 
University of Southern Californiaand CTA- Make Reservations Now : _— ioe : — peed 27 
SS Joint Sponsors of Summer Session in the for Best Space Preference : plea, i“ os ef nc etal 
Orient : | price of only $4590, all expenses. 27 
Thanks to CTA (Southern Section)’s : = 
- money-saving group plan you can visit ° 
* an unforgettable array of exotic Old : 
- World courtries at an all-expense-paid . 
THREE BIG CHOICES TO FIT YOUR TIME & BUDGET ; oat of less ee es ee The low ; C: 
- full price of on ives you a + 
8 WEEKS: Leave June 19; return on or about August 22, 1960. Includes 4 weeks’: ami tour oui Tian for : 
residence in Japan, plus a 4-week to-and-from holiday voyage via luxury liner. + sabbatical leaves, and pays for all land : 
$1595 all expenses. Leave Los Angeles or San Francisco; return San Francisco. » arrangements, including first-class ho- . 
6 WEEKS: Leave June 19; return August 2. Two weeks to Japan by luxury liner. eee es peggy geri C: 
Four weeks in Japan. Return by air. $1495 all expenses. Leave & returnLAorSF. : derful adventure for professional ; Ri 
4% WEEKS: Leave July 2; return August 2. Travel both ways by air. Four weeks; improvement with the optional univer- 
: : ; sity credit, you may apply for income 
in Japan. $1495 all expenses. Leave and return Los Angeles or San Francisco. * tax deduction. 
Here’s a wonderful experience you’ll remember all your life. Imagine having This limited group, under experi- C 
the wonderful combination of traveling to the Orient, enjoying new experi- + enced professional leadership, offers ¢ 
ences with interesting new friends, and if you like, earning full college credits | You a unique opportunity to combine ; 
to further your career, all for the special package price of as low as $1495, |; Superbly designed world tour with . 
plus tuition! c — a. ce — in gen goad z 
This is an official project of the CTA, Southern Section. Travel loans are: nie aaa. ee a C. 
available. Make your reservation now tor best space preference! : : A 
Here’s what you get: e¢ Make school visits and meet with; ‘ 
: ; renowned Japanese educators. ; : 
e Fly in swift comfort or relax on a - . 
luxury liner. e Visit Tokyo, Nikko, Kyoto, ; C 
e Attend classes at University of Atami, Miyanoshita and other cities. —: C 
Tokyo July 5 to 29, 1960. e Tour Japan on delightful long: : 
e Reside at Tokyo's famous Impe- 3-day weekends. ; j 
rial Hotel or New Japan Hotel. ¢ Enjoy planned social functions. ° 
¢ Study under prominent professors.  @ Apply for income tax deduction | C 
e Earn full college credit up to 6 if you earn college credits, of ; ‘ 
units. 6 P polo 8 - You fly from Los Angeles August 6, . 
e Deposit refundable up to 30 days before departure. Send deposit now to: 1960. You will visit: Japan, Philip- ; C. 
» pines, Hong Kong, Macao, Viet Nam. . 
insure passage. : : é : ; 
p Tae eee ee sees see sees sees ese sees sess sees sess esses ees e224 i‘ a oe a 7 
1 , s + nesia, Burma, India, Pakistan, Egypt, - 
, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Southern Section ! * Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, and : Cc 
: 1125 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. » HUntley 2-5660 Dept. DE ; - Greece. If you prefer, you may visit : | 
; (Please check appropriate squares.) O Although I intend to go on the tour above, : x — — of _— - a ; 
x ; : I’m not going for university credit. a . € onicial con ucted part o -_ 
g CJ! am interested in the [) 8-week [) 6-week s« tour ends in Rome on December 3, . 
g (14%-week study cruise and tour of Japan. s ‘: 1960 to give you the opportunity of : C 
; (Tell me more about the 120-day ‘round- LE a IE a ' * enjoying more of Europe, if you ‘ 
g_ the-world sabbatical luxury tour. sai « . choose. Economical travel arrange- ; 
t , - # + ments will be made for you. Your re- : 
5 Bieter re ak See $l ce mate» mone "1 turn air fare to Los Angeles is prepaid: fC 
; ( Please enter my reservation. Deposit check ADDRESS : > — 7 
' o follow after receipt of further informa- m2 Make reservations today. : 
i ion. t . . 
; () I intend to register for 214 O 6 units on crry —__ STATE ; ; CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, : 
’ the Japan study-cruise or for Lj) 4 O6 . Southern Section : C 
f PHONE 8 . 1125 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. » HU 2-5660 
Luma e eee eee eee eee eee sees esse sessed TrCrer rere re ee eT eT eT eT ae ee ee 


















CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 


19-20—Calif. Industrial Education 
Assn. executive council; 
Fresno 


22- —Washington’s Birthday—CTA 


State offices closed 

96-27—CESAA Central Coast Sec- 
tion; Monterey 

27- —Central Section Advisory 
Committee; Fresno 

97- —Classroom Teacher Presi- 
dents; Burlingame 


27- —Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation; Burlingame 


OF COMING EVENTS 


27- —International Relations Com- 


MARCH 


4. 


—Calif. Assn. for Childhood Ed- 
ucation executive board; Bak- 
ersfield 


eae : 4- —CESAA—Certral Coast Sec- 

mittee; Burlingame tion; Hacienda Hotel, Bakers- 
27- —NEA Relations Commission; field 

Burlingame 4- —Bay Section board of direc- 
27-Mar. 2—National Assn. of Secon- tors; Burlingame 

dary School Principals na- 4. —Commission on Educational 

tional convention; Portland, Policy; Burlingame 

Oregon 5- —Bay Section Good Teaching 
29- —Section Secretaries; Burlin- conference 

game 5- —Northern Section Ethics and 
29-Mar. 4—Department of Audio Vis- Professional Relations confer- 

ual Instruction (NEA) annual ence; Chico 

conference; Netherlands Hil- 5- —Legislative Committee; Bur- 


ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 


lingame 











CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Dorothy Orr, 2405 Monterey St., Bakersfield 
— Sec.: Miss Marcella Gilbertson, 2013 Flower St., Bakers- 
fie] 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR HEALTH, PHYS. ED. AND 
RECREATION 
Pres.: John Nixon, School of Education, Stanford U., Palo Alto 
Exec. Sec.: Edwin J. Staley, Room 206, 1705 Murchison Dr., 
Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: T. Stanley Warburton, P.O. Box 3307, Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 36 
Exec. Sec.: James H. Corson, 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Grant W. Jensen, South High School, 1101 Planz Rd., 
Bakersfield 
Exec. Sec.: William N. McGowan, Room 208, 1705 Murchison 
Dr., Burlingame; Phone OXford 7-5831 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. FOR SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Pres.: Dr. Robert Fisk, Chico State College, Chico 

Adm. Sec.: Diane K. Winokur, Room 207, 1705 Murchison Dr., 


Burlingame 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSN. 
Pres.: Dr. Fred Cook, School of Education, Stanford U., Stanford 
Sec.: Miss Virginia Sprague, 313 E Street, Davis 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
Pres.: John W. MacFaddin, 926 Padre Drive, Salinas 
Sec.-Treas.: Margaret Bemiller, 601 N. Garfield Ave., Alhambra 


CALIF. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ASSN. 
Pres. Donald M. Cleland, 1723-4th St., Santa Monica 
Exec. Sec.: Dan T. Dawson, Room 205, 1705 Murchison Dr., 
Burlingame 

CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
Pr-s.: Miss Carlene Rose, 1353 Wishon, Fresno 4 
Sec: Mrs. Elaine Elliott Beebe, 6209 E. Lan@ St., Fresno 


CAL!FORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSN. 
P;-s.: Clifford G. Dobson, Los Angeles State College, 
2° 1 State College Dr., Los Angeles 32. 
Sec.» Lee D. Bodkin, 123 Moore Hall, U. C., Los Angeles 24. 
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CTA-Affiliated Associations 








CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSN. 
Pres.: Bill J. Priest, American River Jr. College, Sacramento 
Exec. Sec.: Henry T. Tyler, 1329 Fordham Ave., Modesto 


CALIFORNIA RETIRED TEACHERS ASSN. 
Pres.: Guy H. Jaggard, 2312 Dracena St., Bakersfield 


Rec. Sec.: Edith M. Hitchcock, 4527 Blackthorne Ave., 
Long Beach 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 
Pres.: Norman G. Arnt, Leuzinger High School, Box 337 
Lawndale 
Sec.: Saima R. Koski, C. K. McClatchy Sr. High School, 
3066 Freeport Blvd., Sacramento 18 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOL NURSES ORGANIZATION 
Pres.: Mrs. Bessie D. Amiss, 313 Winthrop Drive, Alhambra 
Corr. Sec.: Mrs. Helen Prevette, 4067 21st Street, Sacramento 22 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSN. OF CALIFORNIA 


Pres.: Mrs. Elsie D. Holland, Alameda County Schools, 
1304 W. Winton Ave., Hayward 


Sec.: Miss Dorothy Hamilton, San Carlos School District, 
826 Chestnut, San Carlos 


Associates 


CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS ASSN. 


Pres.: Earl C. Livingston, Sonoma Valley Union High School, 
Sonoma 


Sec.: Kenneth Holmes, Central Union High School, El Centro 


CALIF. ASSN. OF ADULT EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS 
Pres.: Maurice G. Reetz, 4472 E. Tulare St., Fresno 
Sec.-Treas.: Samuel G. Warren, 610 W. Philadelphia St., Whittier 


CALIFORNIA ASSN. OF SUPV. OF CHILD WELFARE AND 
ATTENDANCE 

Pres.: Jerome Keefer, Room 30, Courthouse, Sacramento 

Sec.: Walter T. Caldwell, P.O. Box 1697, Modesto 


Directory of CTA officers and staff will be published in March 
and May issues. The directory above of affiliated and associated 
organizations will be republished in April issue of CTA Journal. 
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VISIT 
NEW MEXICO 


Sunshine, delightful climate, magnificent 
scenery, romance and color, legend and his- 
tory combine to make your visit to The Land 
of Enchantment an unforgettable experience. 








To help plan your visit mail the coupon below 
and we'll send you colorful, free iiterature! 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
Room 6063, State Capitol 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Please send free literature to 
Name... 

Address... 


Cry. 
PLEASE PRINT 


5- —Moral and Spiritual Values 
Committee; Burlingame 

5- Salary Schedules and Trends 
Committee; Burlingame 

5- —Teacher Education Commit- 
tee; Burlingame 

5-  —Youth Activities and Welfare 
Committee; Burlingame 

5- —State Library Assn. of Calif.; 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo 


10-12—Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
Southwest Regional Confer- 
ence; Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 

10-11—State Board of Education, 
State Curriculum Commission 
joint meeting; Long Beach 
State College 

11-12—CASSA executive board; Bur- 
lingame 

11-12—Calif. Industrial Education 


5-6 —Calif. Assn. of Childhood Ed- 
ucation annual study confer- 
ence; Bakersfield 

6-9 —Assn. for Higher Education 


Assn. annual convention; Ho- 
tel Biltmore, Los Angeles 
12- —CESSA Northern Section; 


; Chico 
remern soumncanen, Chicago. 12- —Bay Section Council; Burlin- 
6-10—Assn. for Supervision and Cur- game 
riculum Development annual 49 _ (Central Section Council: 
convention; Washington, D.C. Deeeme 
8-10—Calif. Congress of Parentsand 19. —Southern Section Council; Los 
Teachers, Inc. board of man- Angeles 


agers; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 49. 
Los Angeles 

9-11—State Curriculum Commis- 
sion; Long Beach 

10- —Central Coast Section Work- 
shop; Santa Cruz 


—Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
(Region 3) conference; The 
Outrigger, Monterey 

14-17—Calif. Assn. of County Super- 

intendents of Schools annual 
conference; Asilomar 


AMERICAN EDUCATORS FIND SOVIET 
IS REMODELING EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Profound dissatisfaction with the current Soviet educational system 
exists in Russia today, and another educational revolution has already 
been blueprinted, according to Dr. Martin Essex, president of the 
American Association of School Administrators, who returned Nov. 3 
with 62 other school administrators from a one-month tour of the 
Soviet Union. 

“By 1963 a new model of education, unique in man’s history,” Dr. 
Essex reports, “will be in operation. Educators in the U.S.S.R. use the 
word ‘polytechnicalization’ to describe the new plan. Production is its 
prime goal. The emphasis has shifted from turning out a few trained 
specialists to mass production of practical producers.” 

Among the changes noted by Dr. Essex are a shift from a 10-year 
curriculum to an 11-year course. Two days out of the six-day school 
week will be devoted to practical work on farm or factory. Theoretical 
education in the U.S.S.R. is on the way out: the shift will be to vocational 
training. And another detail of the “revolution” is the building of 500 
senior high schools; hitherto the entire curriculum had been housed 
under one roof. 


Five Californians were members of the group of 63 administrators. 
Included were Dr. James H. Corson, district superintendent of schools 
at Modesto and newly named executive secretary of CASA; Dr. Ivan 
C. Crookshanks, president of College of the Sequoias at Visalia; Paul 
D. Ehret, superintendent of San Lorenzo elementary schools and chair- 
man of CTA’s financing public education committee; Jack D. Rees, 
Hayward superintendent of schools and former CTA president; and 
Dr. C. C. Trillingham, superintendent of Los Angeles county schools 
and past-president of AASA. 
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\ 
PROTECTION FOR TEACHERS (Con.) 


INSURANCE FOR MEMBERS’ 

FAMILIES A member’s 

Spouse and all unmarried 
children under 19 can now 
be insured for only 50¢ per 
month. Spouse is insured 

for $1,000; children over 
6 months old are insured 
for $500; children between 
14 days and 6 months old 
are insured for $100. 


o find o tact 
| d 2s to YOUR book con 
t how to add these pages ne cone 
our ane president or Special Services Chai a 
y 


CALIFORNIA 
UNDERWRITTEN BY: OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 





pesos ecccceecceccce= oceecccceccoce 

ENGLISH TEACHERS ... save 90% of your test and t 
correction time with these proven Perfection Tests and Keys. 
Used by more than 9,300 teachers last year, these aids are like 


having an assistant in your classroom. Your order, on this form, 
will be sent by return mail. 


(1) LITERATURE TESTS (Comprehensive, objective tests ideal for books studied by class as a unit.) 


Name of Test | ers Name of Test 


Kenilworth | . Scarlet Pimpernel 


3 Shadows on the Rock 
|| She Stoops to Conquer rec 
= Silas Marner 
Silas Marner (Alternate) 
= Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
7 4 Sketch Book 


1 | Snowbound 


| ic hl aiaeaieionene 
ae Sohrab and Rustum 


Spy, The 
Tale of Two Cities 


Tale of Two Cities (Alt.) 
Talisman, The nebiatiek 
Taming of the Shrew 

|| Tempest, The 

| |To Have and To Hold 

4 Treasure Island : 


= Turmoil, The 
Twelfth Night 


Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Vicar of Wakefield 
Virginian, The 
















Ne. 
Copie Keys Name of Test 





Antony and Cleopatra so 
Arrowsmith 


As You Like It 


Call of the Wild 
Christmas Carol 














Lady of the Lake 


Cimarron Last of the Mohicans 


Come Rack, Come Rope 








Lorna Doone 





Connecticut Yankee... 
Crisis, The 


David Copperfield 


Lost Endeavour 























Man Without A Country 
Merchant of Venice 













ees... 
Pe 


Enoch Arden 
Ethan Frome 





Midsummer Night's Dream 
Mill on the Floss 
Moby Dick 

ode, The 


Evangeline __ 
Giants in the Earth 









Great Expectations 





Hamlet 
Henry V_ 
House of Seven Gables 



















Prester John 

Pride and Prejudice 
Red Badge of Courage 
Return of the Native. 





Huckleberry Finn 





Human Comedy _ — 


Idylls of the King 
Ivanhoe 











Rime of the Ancient Mariner Vision of Sir Launfal 
White Fang 
Wuthering Heights 
Yearling, The 


COMPLETE SET 








Jane Eyre Rise of Silas Lapham 





Johnny Tremain ini Romeo and Juliet : 






Julius Caesar Ruggles of Red Gop 


Scarlet Letter, The 


(2) ANTHOLOGY TESTS — American and English 


No. of ae >. 
CopiesKey? AMERICAN aoe Key! ENGLISH CopiedKeys: ENGLISH 


Julius Caesar (Alternate) i 




















Eng. Colonial Pd, - 





| Beginning of Eng. Lit. Romantic Period 
Young Republic | Elizabethan Period | [20th Cent. Eng. Lit. 
Civil War | 18th Cent. Eng. Lit. . Victorian Period 








Reign of Realism Puritan Period | [COMPLETE SET (Eng.) 
20th Cent. Am. Lit. 


COMPLETE SET (Am.) 
(3) GRAMMAR TESTS 


Name of Test 























Nome of Test 










¢ Punctuation Gr.7 - — Constructive Eng. Gr. 7 





Punctuation Gr. 8 Constructive Eng. Gr. 8 





Punctuation Gr. 9 


a 
bial 
i od Name of Test 
Jr. H.S. Comprehensive 
Sr. H.S. Comprehensive 
~—-TCOMPLETE SET 
Punctuation Gr. 10-12 


SINGLE COPY PRICE LIST COMPLETE SET PRICE LIST 


Constructive Eng. Gr. 9 


Any single test with key............... 30¢ Complete set, 83 literature tests (heading 1) with keys. .$16.95 

Any single test..........sseseeeeeenes 15¢ Complete set, $ American anthology tests (heading 2) 

RAE MODI So ssssiScinsedcinacsaes S¢ with MING cca ckamscnencecemectesaconakiecaxetecsaese 1.25 
QUANTITY PRICE LIST Complete set, 7 English anthology tests (heading 

5 or more copies of same test........ 8¢ ea. 2) with keys ..+.+.seeseevereeresersrececsesecers 


Free key with 24 copies of the same test. Complete set, 10 Grammar tests (heading 3) with keys... 2.50 


A Service for English Teachers Since 1926 
THE PERFECTION FORM CO. 
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SOUTHERN SECTION 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
(Continued from page 3) 


against over-charging by merchants 
and faulty workmanship and ma- 
terials on home repair problems. The 
Club service is also available to the 
public at $5 a year. 

An on-the-job liability insurance 
coverage of $25,000 is prpvided with 
the Special Services subscription fee. 

Other services provided with the 
nominal fee are interior decorating 
consultative service, entertainment 
ticket services, and Cal-Te-A prod- 
ucts produced especially for teachers 
under the CTA-SS label. 


STOCK INVESTMENT MUTUAL 


A common stock investment pro- 
gram was set up with the organiza- 
tion three years ago of Teachers As- 
sociation Mutual Fund of California, 
Inc. Investors who purchase shares 
in the fund pool their resources and 
own, in a single security, a propor- 
tionate interest in a portfolio of se- 
curities representing a cross section 
of American business enterprise. 
After deducting operating expenses, 
all income and profits from the fund 
are distributed back to the share- 
holders. 

The fund was established Feb- 
ruary 12, 1957, with 22 shareholders 
who subscribed $112,000 for the orig- 
inal shares at a price of $7 per share. 
On January 1, 1960, there were 811 
shareholders who had invested $1,- 
276,240 in the fund. Net asset value 
per share was $8.19 and the size of 
the average account was $1,574. 


INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


An investment corporation set up 
by CTA-SS a few years ago now has 
assets of $825,000. Members invest- 
ing at $20 per share have earned five 
per cent per annum for the past five 
years. The corporation has most of 
its assets in real property, including 
the parking lot at the CTA-SS build- 
ing in Los Angeles, the San Bernar- 
dino and San Diego branch offices, 
two business buildings, and an apart- 
ment house near the CTA-SS heac- 
quarters. The corporation also makes 
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se. ond mortgage loans for members 
o: real estate holdings. 


Ci EDIT UNION 


fhe CTA-SS Credit Union, now 
having assets of more than $7,500,- 
(00, receives shares from its members 
and makes loans to other members 
for personal purposes or for purchase 
of cars and real estate. Free life in- 
surance is provided on share deposits 
up to $1,000 and free life insurance is 
also provided on all loans. 


TIA HAS GROWN 


Teachers Insurance Association, 
organized two and a half years ago 
by CTA-SS, is the only property and 
casualty insurance company which 
insures teachers and their families 
exclusively. TIA insurance policies 
cover automobile, comprehensive 
personal liability, on-the-job liability, 
and fire (in either the “homeowner's 
package” or for tenants). 

TIA has issued (individually and 
without group action) 12,000 auto- 
mobile and comprehensive liability 
policies, as well as more than 10,000 
teacher on-the-job liability policies. 

TIA has an advisory committee 
composed of five CTA members, who 
act as a board of appeal for dissatis- 


GOOD PLACEMENT 
(Continued from page 18) 


the letters are not available to him. 
Because of their confidential nature 
they are for the use only of employers 
concerned with hiring. 

In writing these confidential rec- 
ommendations, authors are asked by 
the placement office to assess and 
evaluate the professional capabilities 
of the individual concerned. The 
value of the recommendation de- 
pends on how well the author knows 
the candidate and the honesty and 
completeness with which the author 
expresses himself concerning the 
abilities, accomplishments, strengths 
an.| weaknesses of the candidate. 


Che ethics involved are based 
upon the author acting in good faith 
an | without malice and writing his 
reommendations from facts rather 
th.n personal prejudice or rumor. 
Witten within such limits the author 
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fied policy holders. The insurance 
program is handled out of CTA-SS 
branch offices in San Bernardino, 
San Diego, and Ventura and both 
sales and claims are handled by staff 
personnel. 


INSURANCE ENDORSED 


The 62-year-old Educators Insur- 
ance Company of America, owned 
and controlled by teachers inde- 
pendently of the CTA-SS organiza- 
tion, provides family income and life 
expectancy term insurance which is 
endorsed by CTA-SS. The stock com- 
pany writes life, major medical, ac- 
cident and sickness insurance. 

None of the other five Sections of 
CTA operate special services pro- 
grams as extensively as does South- 
ern Section. This condition has 
caused some CTA members to in- 
quire why the State and Section pro- 
grams appear, in some respects, to 
be competitive. CTA leaders usually 
respond to this question by observing 
that the rivalry is healthy and that 
there is nothing in CTA bylaws 
which prohibit the Sections from cre- 
ating “such methods of internal gov- 
ernment and procedures as may be 
best suited to their respective areas 
and the needs of their membership.” 
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GRADER 


CUTS YOUR SCORING 
TIME TO AN INSTANT 
... GIVES YOU SUPER- 
ACCURATE SCORES ON 
ALL TESTS, QUIZZES, 
HOMEWORK 

































































BETTER THAN EVER! YOU GET 
FAST, ACCURATE SCORES ON 
PAPERS WITH ANY NUMBER OF 


PROBLEMS —UP TO 95! 


Just set the E-Z Grader slide at 
the total number of problems 
given. Directly below, you’ll in- 
stantly find the percentage score 
opposite the number of wrong 
answers. That’s all there is to 
do... no long, tiring calculation 
... no errors ... no disputes. 
No wonder E-Z Grader is praised 
’round the world by teachers of 
all subjects, all grades, all re- 
porting methods. Get set now for 
years of faster, easier scoring. 
Order your E-Z Grader 3 

today! Still only ........ 1 





































is protected from libel or slander; 
and the placement office, which 
passes on such privileged communi- 
cation, is protected as well. One of 
the cardinal principles of placement 
office operations, with regard to rec- 
ommendations, is that at no time may 
they be added to by the office or 
material changed from the way the 
original letter was written. In addi- 
tion, no information regarding a can- 
didate should be withheld from an 
employer by a placement office in 
order to insure a placement. If an 
employer has any doubts about a 
candidate, he should contact the 
placement office further. 

Teacher candidates are encour- 
aged by a professional placement of- 
fice to keep confidential files up to 
date. By periodically requesting rec- 
ommendations their file will be ready 
for use, should they desire a change 
of position or should the placement 
office have the opportunity to recom- 









NOW EXPANDED & IMPROVED! 


NEW E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 


Instantly and automatically gives 
you accurate percentage average 
of 3 to 17 papers. Your best 
friend at report card time. S 

BE n.caivansiexass 1 












ORDER TODAY! FULLY 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
OR YOUR MONEY BACKI 


GRADER 
MP co mrany 
28999 Gates Mills Bivd., Dept. $ 
Cleveland 24, Ohio 
Please rush me by return mail postpaid 


eeseseseeesese--E-Z Graders @ $1.00 
aaah E-Z Average Finders @ $1.00 

































1 enclose $.......... (0 cash [] check or M.O. 



















Ge Gy aes State .......... 


SAVE! 10% discount on quantity orders 
of 10 or more. SAVE! 
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CURRENT Ad 
TODAY SNEWS 


\ ; 
New High School Texts 


THE WIDE WORLD: 
A GEOGRAPHY 


James - Davis 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 
Books 1 and 2 
Uliman - Henry 


PHYSICS—A MODERN APPROACH 
Elliott - Wilcox 


CIVICS FOR AMERICANS 


Clark - Edmonson - Dondineau 


TEACHING ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
IN THE SCHOOLS 
Atkins - Gwynn 


Coming Early in 1960 
TOMORROW'S HOMEMAKER 
FAMILY MEALS AND HOSPITALITY 


CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 
AND WARDROBE PLANNING 


by Lewis and others 


GOVERNMENT 
IN OUR REPUBLIC 


Brown - Peltier 


THE FARM SHOP 
Wakeman - McCoy 


PAST TO PRESENT: 
A WORLD HISTORY 
Zebel - Schwartz 


Write now for further information 
about these new leaders in the text- 
book field. 


———_ ee 


Your Macmillan representatives 
in California are: 


CARL LOEPER, 
FRANCIS SHANAHAN, 
and LESTER WALKER 


The Macmillan €. 
111 New Montgomerv Street 
San Francisco 5, California 








mend them for a promotional posi- 
tion. 


Professional counseling — As men- 
tioned earlier, for the most effective 
placement the placement counselor 
needs to know his candidates, not 
only through the communications 
written by others but through first- 
hand knowledge, as well. To this end 
very candidate must have a personal 
interview when registering with the 
office, as well as additional inter- 
views when he so desires. In this 
manner the candidate is convinced 
of the office’s interest in him. In order 
to counsel teacher applicants regard- 
ing various school districts, it is es- 
sential the placement office staff 
make periodic visitations to the re- 
spective districts to know what the 
employing officials and the commu- 
nity expect of their teachers. Finally, 
the placement office staff needs to be 
qualified to give vocational guidance, 
particularly when it may appear that 
candidates should be encouraged to 
try some other occupation than edu- 
cation. 

Prompt service—Finally, none of the 
above-mentioned procedures can be 
followed unless the placement office 
can provide prompt and efficient 
service to both employer and poten- 
tial employee. The office must be or- 
ganized so that it can rapidly handle 
every job request, which means that 
the recommendations and other in- 
formation collected need to be dupli- 
cated and ready for distribution as 
soon as received. There is no excuse 
for a delay which loses a qualified 
candidate a job; and conversely, if no 
candidate is available, a notification 
to that effect should go immediately 
to the employer. It is only by such 
prompt action that a good working 
relationship can be maintained for 


| future contacts. 


We recall from The Education of 
Henry Adams, “A teacher affects eter- 
nity; he can never tell where his in- 
fluence stops.” From our interme- 
diary position, helping the public 
school districts find well-qualified 
teachers, those of us in placement 
offices believe that we, too, have 
some part in this influencing of future 
generations. a 
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Professional questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


CTA Public Relations Executive 


Age Limit 

Q. In the December Journal you 
said there is no law to prevent a dis- 
trict from refusing to employ a 
teacher because of age. Then what is 
the significance of Sec. 13277 enacted 
during the 1959 Legislative Session? 

Ans. The Section to which you re- 
fer does state that “it is contrary to 
the interests of this state and of the 
people thereof” to deny employment 
on the basis of age or marital status. 
This defines the intent of the Legis- 
lature, but there are no penalties to a 
district which disregards this policy, 
and no means of enforcement. A 
stronger bill was introduced, but this 
Section, as finally enacted, still does 
not prevent a district from refusing 
to employ or re-employ a teacher on 
the basis of an age policy. 


Playground Duty 


Q. Under the new law regarding 
supervision of pupils during lunch 
periods so that teachers may have at 
least 30 consecutive minutes duty- 
free, is it permissible to assign school 
secretaries or other non-certificated 
employees to lunch period supert- 
sion? If so, should they be covered vy 
district liability insurance in tie 
event a student is injured while they 
are on supervisory duty? 


CTA Journal, February !9°9 
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EUROPE e RUSSIA 
1960 


XVII OLYMPIAD in ROME 
PASSION PLAY 


EDINBURGH & SALZBURG 
FESTIVALS 


FLORIADE in HOLLAND 
BOLSHO! THEATER in MOSCOW 
OPERA in ROME and VIENNA 
VISITS TO PRIVATE HOMES 


SCANDINAVIA'S "SUNLIT 
NIGHTS" 


RECEPTION AT THE KREMLIN 
“OFF THE BEATEN PATH" EUROPE 


are but a few of the many exciting 
features of our fabulous 70 day tours 
. the most interesting and com- 
prehensive tours ever offered . . . 


1. OLYMPIC GRAND CAMPUS 
TOUR 


2. GRAND CAMPUS TOUR 
3. RUSSIA GRAND TOUR 


Details from: 


EUROPEAN STUDENTOURS 


9738 Wilshire Bivd. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


or your own travel agent. 


SOLD MOE EAE RE RE LES DE RE 


TEACHERS’ WORKSHOP 


IN GERMANY 
sponsored by 

West German Government in Bonn. 

A rare and unique possibility for Ameri- 

can teachers and school administrators 

to undertake a serious comparative study 
of educational trends in the very heart 
of Europe—West Germany. 

YOU WILL: 

1. visit schools and institutions of higher 
learning in various German cities and 
towns, participating in the direct 
classwork; 

2. have discussions, meetings, and inter- 
views with German teachers, profes- 
sors, and top authorities in education; 

3. take a trip along the Rhine and visit 
the German Parliament in Bonn; 

4. be for four days a guest of the Gov- 
ernment of Northrhine-Westphalia in 
Duesseldorf; 

5. fly under the sponsorship of the Sen- 
ate of Berlin to this modern city of 

‘ontrasts and visit the Western and 
Eastern sectors. 

Your 24 days of educational experiences 

will terminate in Munich, the capital of 

Bavaria, on July 11 with optional possibili- 

ties to attend the Passion Play in Oberam- 

mc rgau, take trips to Italy, Spain, and Yu- 
go lavia, and even see the XVII Olympic 

Gumes in Rome. 

Number of participants limited. Expenses: 

from San Francisco $1,048. 

Fo: credit toward the evaluation of your sal- 

rr apply to your local School Board. 


€.ve San Francisco via Jet flight on June 18. 
Fo. information and reservation write to: 


WORLD WIDE TRAVEL, INC. 
6°O Market St., San Francisco 4, EX 2-6644, or 
PROF. DR. BERG, St. Mary’s College, California, or 
prone Oakland, Olympic 3-7628, from 5-7 p.m. 
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Ans. Since the governing board is 
empowered to prescribe the duties 
of non-certificated personnel, and 
since the new Section permits play- 
ground supervision by non-certifi- 
cated persons, it is clear that school 
secretaries could be assigned this 
duty. 

The district is mandated to carry 
insurance for its employees covering 
liability for property damage, death 
or injury resulting from negligent 
acts by the district or the employee 
acting within the scope of his em- 
ployment. Thus a secretary or other 
non-certificated employee certainly 
should be included in the district 
policy coverage, especially when any 
pupil supervision is included in the 
employee's duties. 


Parent Volunteers 

QO. Would it be possible for parents 
to serve as yard supervisors either as 
district employees or as unpaid vol- 
unteers? 

Ans. CTA attorneys and the Leg- 
islative Counsel concur that the new 
Code Section permits parents to 
serve as yard supervisors, either as 
volunteers or as employees. 

However, CTA counsel points out 
that if the parent is not an employee 
of the district, no public funds could 
be spent for personal liability insur- 
ance coverage, leaving the district 
without valuable insurance protec- 
tion. For this reason, our attorneys 
advise against using parents as noon 
yard supervisors on an entirely vol- 
untary basis. 


Retroactive Policy 

QO. When several of us were hired 
in this district, we were given salary 
schedule credit for experience in the 
armed services. This year the board 
adopted a new schedule which omit- 
ted military service credit, setting us 
back two or more years on the sched- 
ule. Can the board take away some- 
thing it already had given, when we 
accepted the positions in good faith 
on the basis of salary which credited 
our military experience? 

Ans. The California Education 
Code grants full power to local gov- 
erning boards to set the policies by 
which teacher salaries will be deter- 
mined. It requires that such policies 
be reasonable, but the term “reason- 
able” has been interpreted to mean 
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Enjoy the 54th Summer Session 
of the 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


June 20 to July 29 
Scholarships for art teachers 


Deadline Scholarship application 
May 20 


Write for information 
California College of Arts and Crafts 
5212 Broadway, Oakland 


ms HAWAII ¢ HONG KONG 

© FORMOSA =» JAPAN 

© MACAO © PHILIPPINES 
© ALASKA 


Hayden Bon Vivant Tour of the 
Orient 
® Houseboating in Formosa? 


® Dinner with the Chinese 
Armed Forces Officers’ Club? 


@ Shopping in Hong Kong? 


DO 


© The Takarazuka dancing 
girls? 


® Catamaran rides in the 
Waikiki surf? 


® Shooting the Hozu rapids? 


® Steamer rides on the 
Japanese Inland Sea? 


® Photographing Alaskan 


YOU 
LIKE | «nme 


THEN SAVE NOW FOR THE HAYDEN 
BON VIVANT TOUR OF THE ORIENT 
Tour leaves West Coast July 1-38 days $2125 


For brochure write: 


PHILIP MARTIN ASSOCIATES TRAVEL AGENTS 
2107 Broadway « Oakland 
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THE 


Monterey Institute of Forugn Studies 


A Foreign Approach to Foreign Studies 


6th Summer Session June 24—August 12, 1960 


LANGUAGES AND CIVILIZATIONS OF FRANCE, GERMANY, 
ITALY, SPAIN AND RUSSIA. Intensive courses taught in the language 


by native instructors. 


POLITICAL ARTS AND RELIGION IN CIVILIZATION. (Comparative 
History, Human Geography, Comparative Law and International Economics. ) 
Consideration of Contemporary problems designed for Social Studies Teachers 
and for others who seek better understanding of our modern world. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. The Workshop for the Teaching of French, in French, which was so successful in 
the Summer Session of 1959 will be repeated. Daily practice teaching in a demonstra- 
tion high schoo] class. 

2. Eleven (11) weeks Beginner Courses in French, Russian, Spanish and German 
(Special Session June 20 to September 2). 





Classes will be limited to ten students each. 
Graduate and Undergraduate Credits may be earned. 
Accommodations in language houses available. 
Campus: Mission San Carlos Borromeo, Carmel-by-the-Sea 


Apply: Admissions Office 


THE MONTEREY INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN STUDIES 
P.O. BOX 1522, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: FR 2-3560 
AEA cece en TAA eee 
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... ‘ALL ABOARD” is 
more than a command— 
it’s an invitation to travel 
on the fastest most up-to- 
date trains in the world. 


In France, rail travel is the preferred way. 
No spot is inaccessible nor more than an 
overnight run from Paris. For. those who 
want a leisurely and intimate view of the 
French countryside there’s always a train 
or railroad bus to accommodate them. 


For speed, comfort and punctuality the 
Feoneh National Railroads set a standard. 
Your Travel Agent can help you or 
write any of our offices for information. 


Eunailpass-Yee ‘round travel hit—1 TICKET— 13 COUNTRIES 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept CA- 1 "thd 


Please send me: Nome 
(} Wustrated booklet “FRANCE” Addre 
‘0 information o on “ EURAILPASS” Oe oe OO 
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that they apply equally to all s! ff 
members and are not discriminat: 

I'm not defending your board ‘n 
making a new policy retroactive in 
its application, but it does have * ie 
legal right to make such a chai: ‘e 
applicable to all new contracts, ey on 
the new contracts for permanent ¢:n- 
ployees. It could not revise your cir- 
rent contract downward to reduce 
the salary specified. 


Professional Growth 


Q. Some of us in our chapter have 
grown to believe that experience in 
professional organization leadership 
roles—president, major committee 
chairmanships, council representa- 
tives—constitute opportunities for 
professional growth which should be 
recognized in our salary schedule, at 
least in the hurdle requirements. Y ou, 
Harry, are aware of some of the 
changed and broadened outlook I 
have undergone through my own ex- 
perience in this chapter. I can’t recall 
any 3-unit course which had equiva- 
lent value in actual increase of under- 
standing. Shouldn’t districts recog- 
nize these values in the schedules? 

Ans. I have mixed emotions re- 
garding extension of salary credit for 
professional organization activities. 
I agree that such activities usually 
contribute immensely to professional 
growth, probably more than many 
college courses or travel ventures. 
On the other hand, I’m so eager to 
have our professional organizations 
maintain independence that I’m re- 
luctant to encourage any plan which 
smacks of public subsidy. Salary 
credit is a minor and indirect subsidy, 
but it IS a grant of public funds in 
recognition for service in a profes- 
sional organization. 

Perhaps I’m not as concerned 
about a board offering salary recog- 
nition for professional organization 
service as I am about teachers asking 
for it. Though harmony and mutual 
understanding may exist when the 
credit is requested or granted, a 
change could occur when the associ- 
ation and the board have serious dif- 
ferences. Inevitably the position of 
the association in this circumstaive 
is weakened if any form of distr ct 
subsidy exists, and more so if the sv )- 
sidy had been granted at the requ: st 


of the association. om 
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PROUD TO BE GOO 


Beverly Hastings Annis 


“ ] OW, when you get into teach- 
ing, here are a few of the 
techniques that will be sure to 
work. ...” This is a sample of the 
words of wisdom that many of us 
heard in teacher training classes. 


I'll be the first to admit that many 
of these ideas have been most use- 
ful. What I failed to gain in my 
training was the concept that all 
classes of the same level vary greatly 
in their overall group personality. 
Thus, the disciplinary techniques 
that worked successfully last year 
in a given grade may not be ef- 
fective this year. The personality of 
the group changes as the year pro- 
gresses. What may have done the 
trick in September may not get to 
first base in April. 


With the foregoing in mind, and 
emphasizing that my basic aim is 
self-discipline and self-control, here 
are some of the disciplinary tech- 
niques that have been effective at 
the intermediate level in public 
school and at a correctional school in 


the California Youth Authority. 


Work on developing pride in the 
group. “Our room did well at the 
assembly.” “We certainly are im- 
proving in the way we line up to 
come into the room.” “Did you 
notice how quickly we all started 
to work on our arithmetic assign- 
ment?” Praise goeth farther than 
criticism. I find that the use of the 
horse-shoe type of seating arrange- 
ment at the first of the year is help- 
ful in achieving this objective. 


Try seating the children in groups. 
Make it heterogeneous. Every week 


Mrs. Annis, an elementary teacher 
at Torrance, formerly taught 8-to-16 
year olds at the CYA Fricot Ranch 
school at San Andreas. Wards were 
pliced in classes according to read- 
ing ability, not by age. The disci- 
plinary techniques she describes here 
work as well among delinquents as 
they do in normal classrooms. 
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each group elects a new chairman. 
This chairman gets any needed sup- 
plies for the group. The chairman 
may “bench” a member after a warn- 
ing has been issued, or may use any 
form of discipline as previously 
agreed upon by the group. At the end 
of each day, evaluate the group 
actions. The group regarded as the 
best citizens for the day should be 
given recognition. In one class, the 
children decided that this group be 
awarded the privilege of assigning 
the sports equipment for the next 
day. 

Every two weeks we elect our 
class officers. No person may hold 
the same office twice (passing around 
responsibility). At least one boy or 
one girl must hold one of the of- 
fices. The officers conduct flag salute 
and any business of the day. One of 
their main functions is to act as 
“line-leader.” They see that the chil- 
dren leave or enter the room in an 
orderly manner. 


Ever get tired of the tattlers? 
Why not give time in each day to 
recognize the “good things” that we 
see our classmates doing? I dis- 
cussed this with my class and we 
came up with a five-minute period 
to be set aside immediately after 
lunch. It was called “Good Things 
Time.” The president calls on the 
children and they tell of the good 
things they have seen their class- 
mates do during the morning. The 
tattler has an acceptable outlet, we 
have developed more pride, and the 
children look forward to this time 
each day! 

Use good manners as a guide in 
achieving self-discipline. Take some 
language time for discussion as a 
starter, but don’t be surprised when 
only one or two of the children “prac- 
tice what they preach.” Then, you de- 
cide upon one manner which the 
class might work, such as “Excuse 
me.” When it’s your turn during 
Good Things Time, compliment one 
or two of the children on this. Fol- 
low up for as many days as neces- 
sary. ak 
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[.) FLYING COLLEGE 


ELEVENTH 


SEASON SUMMER TOURS 


1. Around the World $2099 
2. South America 

3. Middle East 

4. Europe (3 tours) 

5. Africa 

6. Russia 


Write to: PROF. H. E. TARBELL 
312 Taylor St. Easton, Pa. 


FREE 


HES UU eae 


NEW 
Audio-Visual Aids 


“Your Daily Bread” 








* Free Loan 

° 12% min., 16 MM Sound 

* Emphasis on complete nutri- 
tion, basic foods, how bread 
is baked in modern wholesale 
bakery 


TECHNICOLOR FILM STRIP 


* Yours to keep at no cost for 
permanent film library use 
* Accompanied by printed 
script 
¢ 35 MM, 40 frames 
* Gives brief history of bread, 
basic foods, baking process 
Both film and film strip are non- 
commercial, approved by Audio- 
Visual Centers in every area. 
Presented as a Public Service by 
— BLUE SEAL BREAD, Northern 
California, WEBER’S BREAD, 
Southern California. 


SEND FOR CONVENIENT ORDER FORM NOW— 1 
Write on your school letterhead to: 
Interstate Bakeries, Dept. O 
3440 Wilshire Bivd. 
Los Angeles, 5 Calif. 


Ffeseserseeer4 











STATE COLLEGE PLAN 

A MASTER PLAN for Higher Ed- 
ucation in California was ap- 

proved by the State Board of Educa- 

tion and the Regents of the Univer- 

sity of California December 18. 

Submitted to Governor Edmund 
G. Brown, the plan will be included 
in the Governor’s call to the Legis- 
lature for consideration during the 
special session this month. 

The 24-page plan, briefly summarized in 
the January issue of California State Em- 
ployee, provides: 

BACKGROUND: The 1959 Legislature 
asked the Liaison Committee (composed of 
members of the two Boards) to draw up a 
Master Plan for the junior colleges, state 
colleges and University of California. Its 
objective would be “to plan for the develop- 
ment, expansion and integration of facilities, 
curriculum and standards” for the three 
systems. In June, the Liaison Committee 
named a Master Plan Survey team (eight 
educators headed by Dr. Arthur G. Coons, 
president of Occidental College in Los 
Angeles). The team in turn did the tech- 
nical work necessary, then submitted a 
Master Plan proposal to the Liaison Com- 
mittee. 


PROPOSAL: The Plan proposes a Con- 
stitutional amendment which would: 

1. Create a 12-man coordinating council 
to advise the Governor, Legislature, and 
three systems on matters of finance, pro- 
gram development and new campuses. It 
would help end competition in the Legis- 
lature for funds by comparing budgets and 
capital outlay requests of the state colleges 
and university. Then it would pass judg- 
ment on them for the advice of the Legis- 
lature and Governor. The council would 
include three persons each from the junior 
colleges, U.C. and private colleges. The 
nine public college members would be ap- 
pointed from within those systems; the re- 
maining three by the chief executives of the 
state colleges and university. 

2. Create a State College System with 
its own chief executive officer and staff, 
and its own board of trustees. It would be 
separated from the State Department of 
Education and State Board of Education 
under which the colleges now function. It 
would have the same Constitutional powers 
as the University does now, with fiscal, per- 
sonnel and other controls reserved to it. Its 
board would likewise have 16 members 
serving 16 year terms, plus ex officio mem- 
bers (Governor, Lt. Governor, Assembly 
Speaker, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and chief executive officer of the State 
Colleges). 






















Bulletin Board 


10,000 SIGNS IN ONE 

CHANGE YOUR MESSAGE IN MINUTES 
Completely packaged including metal file 
box and 150 aluminum 6” letters ready 
to install! 

STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION... 
STEEL TRACKS 

Choice of baked enamel colors: Red, Blue, 
White, Green, Yellow, Black, Brown, & 
Maroon 

GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED. 

Delivery anywhere in USA within 10 days 
after receipt of order 

ALL HARDWARE AND INSTALLATION 
INSTRUCTIONS FREE! 

















13623 Crenshaw Blivd., Hawthorne 21, Calif. 


cating choice of size and colors. 
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BERLOC Quik - CHANGE 


BERLOC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TO ORDER: Send check or M.O. 25% deposit for C.O.D. Calif. Resid. add 4% state tax. 
Shipped F.O.B. Hawthorne, Calif. (Weighs approx. 134 Ibs. per sq. ft.) Fill in coupon indi- 





| CHECK SIZE: FILL IN COLOR CHOICE: | 
( ) 6ft.x 45” — $159.50 UNE is kiwi e abode sens aes eine 
( ) 10 ft. x 45” — $179.50 Border. bls bb wie 6.8 os eee. eo es Saw Ow Os 
NINE gcd aca ice! catia nt Sac advocates tales Sal 
( ) 8 ft. x45” — $169.50 ist hea naka wd 5 ise Skid areciaeiad 
| ( ) 12 ft. x 45” — $199.50 * (Brown or Maroon not available for numbers) | 
ND 66% hve: ce is Dig eR Baio ph ALS Fe © Hw WAS BLN cer We de bap De SS caw eo aims ecco wo es oe eee ease 
PE: 666 S4 E26 0 SAKA OEE ADRESSES DEEL SOE EE Oe Miso | 
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THREE SYSTEMS 

3. Strictly define the functions of tie 
three systems so as to diminish duplicati:. 
of efforts: 

a. The junior colleges would continue to 
be locally governed with minimum stan:(- 
ards set by the State Board of Education 
Their courses would include freshman 2:\4 
sophomore college classes, vocational-te: 
nical courses leading to employment, and 
general courses leading to the two-year de- 
gree (associate in arts or science). 

b. The state colleges would instruct in 
liberal arts and sciences and in professions 
and applied fields which require more than 
two years college work, and in teacher edu- 
cation. This would be for undergraduates 
and graduates through the master’s degree. 
In addition, they might award doctoral de- 
grees jointly with the University when U.C. 
agreed. Limited research also would be per- 
mitted the State Colleges. 

c. The University would instruct in the 
liberal arts and sciences, the professions, 
and exclusively in dentistry, law, medicine, 
veterinary medicine and graduate archi- 
tecture. It would have sole authority to 
award the doctoral degree, except when 
it agreed to joint degrees with the state col- 
leges. U.C. would continue to be the 
primary state-supported academic research 
agency. 

ENROLLMENT ESTIMATES 

In addition the plan proposes a number 
of more detailed points to meet the esti- 
mated tripling of public college enrollments 
in 16 years (from 200,000 today to an esti- 
mated 482,000 by 1975). 

1. Of each year’s high school graduates, 
the top 33% would be eligible as freshmen 
to enter the State Colleges (40% now), and 
the top 124%, the University (15% now). 
Others desiring a four-year college educa- 
tion would take their first two years in 
junior college, then could transfer to the 
University or a State College. Both four- 
year systems would seek to reduce the per- 
centage of freshmen and sophomores in 
their enrollments, recognizing that in num- 
bers alone students in those classes will 
increase. 

This meets one Plan objective, to make 
fuller use of junior colleges whose instruc- 
tion is more economical. 

NEW CAMPUSES 

2. To meet rising enrollments, the Plan 
proposes: . 

@ 22 new junior colleges in areas not 
served by such schools, plus increased state 
support for all growing junior colleges; 

© Two new state colleges (Inglewood 
and Rialto areas), in addition to two al- 
ready approved; 

@ Three new University of California 
campuses (La Jolla, Orange County, and 
Central Coast areas); 

e@ At present there are 63 junior co’- 
leges, 14 state colleges and seven U.C. 
campuses in operation. 


‘ 


3. Students would pay operating costs of 


all non-educational student services offered 


by the systems. ** 
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A MATTER OF THE HEART 


By Richard L. Foster 


C ALIFORNIA’S elementary and 
high school teachers must work 
harder and dig deeper to expose 
their gifted students to the idea of 
planning for careers in life science 
research. 

The competition for talent today 
is brisker than ever before. In 1957 
private industry and the federal gov- 
ernment spent a total of $10-billion 
on research and development of all 
kinds. At the same time the grants 
from all sources—government, volun- 
tary health agency and private en- 
dowments — for medical research 
totaled less than $400-million. 

Yet, a healthy population enjoying 


longer and more productive life- 
spans brought by medical research 
is a prerequisite to the full apprecia- 
tion of improved products to eat, 
wear, watch, hear, and travel in. 

A decade at the “far end” may be 


Mr. Foster, superintendent of Jef- 
ferson elementary school district in 
Daly City, San Mateo county, is chair- 
man of the Health Education in 
Schools committee of the California 
Heart Association. The committee, 
composed of ten educators and a like 
number of doctors, has sponsored 
statewide activities to encourage high 
school students in medical research 
careers, as briefly described above. 


~ 


studies effects of penicillin on germ- 
fighting antibodies, in his home-made 
laboratory. His materials and equip- 
ment were provided through a grant 


from the Heart Association. 
Photo by Hank Kranzler 





UNITED STATES 


HISTORY 


by RUTH WOOD GAVIAN 


and WILLIAM A. HAMM 


The old assertion that the study of history 
is a dull pastime is easily refuted by this 
new American history text for 11th or 12th grades. 


Well-written, 


providing thorough coverage of the subject, 


attractively designed, 


THE RECORD OF 
MANKIND 


SEconD EDITION 


ROEHM, BUSKE, WEBSTER, WESLEY 


The authors of this outstanding text 
have sought to weave the threads of world history 


into a meaningful pattern. 


The new edition is completely up-to-date. 


Material covering the modern period 


has been completely rewritten. 


This junior high school student 


furnished with striking illustrations 
(many of them full-color reproductions of 
paintings by famous American artists) , 
and offering outstanding teaching aids, 
this text and its supplementary materials 
promise to elicit enthusiastic responses 
from both students and teachers. 


Teacher’s Manual, Quiz Book, Student’s Workbook 


Ms is 


HEATH AND 


Emphasis is on the growing interdependence 

of peoples and nations 

in a world of vanishing distances. 

Eight sections of full-color illustrations— 

each section built around a theme from the book— 
form brief study units in themselves. 

Designed for 11th or 12th grade classes. 
Teacher’s Manual, Pupil’s Study Guide with Tests 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
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One of 4 attractive full-color Posters from our new 
1960 Posture Package. FREE to you! 


“Worth paying 
money for...but 
they’re FREE!” 


Teachers who have seen this 
great new series of posture 
posters for 1960 have said this. 
They're in full-color with 
large illustrations, short mes- 
sages, and the art of good 
posture is spelled out in 
simple terms for the first time. 

For both the physical and 
intellectual development of 
your students, you cannot af- 
ford to be without this new 
Posture Package. Send for 
yours today, it's tree! Just 
give us your name, school, 
address, and we'll mail them 
to you, postpaid. Nothing to 
buy — nothing else to do. 





AMERICAN 
SEATING 






The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE POSTERS 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send FREE Posture Package to: 
Name 
School 
_ Address 





added to the life of a present-day 
teacher by a future scientist now in 
kindergarten. But first the young in- 
vestigator’s interest must be re- 
cruited. The sooner the better for 
all of us. 

Most of us will subscribe to the 
ancient Greek saying, “The art of 
living is dying young, but as late as 
possible,” a proposition to which 
medical science is dedicated. As edu- 
cators, we can assist by ferreting out 
the one student in 50—or 500—who 
has the gift of insatiable curiosity 
about life and how it works. While 
he is in our keeping we can see that 
he is given the opportunity to know 
what life science research has to of- 
fer him. 

The alert elementary or junior 
high school teacher, working for a 
research career program, will find 
enthusiastic support in most Cali- 
fornia communities. 

Many of the major voluntary 
health organizations support re- 
search career programs. One of the 
most diversified is that of the Cali- 
fornia Heart Association and _ its 
affiliated county chapters. It has fel- 
lowship, grants-in-aid, and teacher 
postgraduate programs in opera- 
tion. These run the gamut from 
junior high school student grants to 
college associateships. Some of them 
could be readily adapted even to 
seventh and eighth grade needs. 

In Kern County, for instance, a 
special awards dinner for 22 out- 
standing natural science high school 
and junior college students was given 
by the local Heart Association, in co- 
operation with the county's science 
teachers. Cash prizes were awarded 
students who had developed the best 
cardiovascular exhibits at the county 
science fair. 

In San Mateo County, a high 
school student research award pro- 
gram, now entering its fourth year, 
has been expanded upward to in- 
clude junior college science students. 
The county Heart association 
awarded more than $1,200 in re- 
search training grants to 21 students 
from nine high schools. The grants 
underwrote equipment and supplies 
needed by students in their individ- 
ual research projects. Of the 26 





grants made, students of Men'o- 
Atherton high school won 13. 

“The grants provide opportunity t 
high school students studying })o- 
logical or physical sciences to \e- 
velop research skills,” said Dr. M ir- 
vin L. Auerback, who heads this 
Heart Association student prograin. 
“While scholastic achievement is an 
important criteria, the student’s re- 
search potential actually is more im- 
portant than his grade average.” 

Cash awards and medallions were 
given to eight students from Long 
Beach high schools in a citywide re- 
search exhibit competition, sponsored 
by the local Heart Association. Two 
tenth-grade girls tied for top honors 
with their heart-lung machine 
models. 

In Kings County two high school 
science teachers were provided sum- 
mer fellowships to do postgraduate 
work at Fresno State College under 
a cooperative arrangement between 
the county Heart and TB associa- 
tions and the Cancer Society. 

The California Heart Association's 
statewide summer student research 
program last year gave 31 awards to 
undergraduate biology, chemistry 
and physics majors in California’s 
universities and colleges. These were 
each ten-week fellowships. The stu- 
dents spent the summer in cardio- 
vascular laboratories in leading med- 
ical centers, either developing their 
own research projects or working di- 
rectly with laboratory directors on 
major investigations. 

They “got the feel” of working in 
basic research, uninterrupted by 
other curriculum distractions for a 
full ten weeks, and received $625 
each. Otherwise, their vacations 
would have been spent working as 
service station attendants or in other 
casual employment. 

It has been demonstrated that a 
scientist’s major intellectual creations 
are usually made in his late twentics. 
(Einstein, for instance, announced 
his theory of relativity at 26.) Obvi- 
ously, then, the earlier we challenze 
and encourage the gifted youngste’. 
the sooner he will provide us wi!) 
his contributions. 

Although the total cost was near y 
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990.00, the California Heart Asso- 
ciation feels that its summer research 
program is a basic necessity. Now in 
its fourth year, it has given research 
experience to 60 students. As a result, 
some of them will undertake lifetime 
careers in the biological sciences. 

When did they first begin to think 
about a career in research? Could it 
have been in the seventh or eighth 
grade, under the stimulation of an 
alert classroom teacher? 

Perhaps we should expose more of 
our students, earlier and more often, 
to actual research projects. It might 
turn out to be one of the best educa- 
tional investments we are capable of 
making. ak 


LETTERS 


from readers 


Johnny’s Reading 


WHOLE MILES of the forest primeval 
-and still more of its later growth—have 
been used up in printed dissertation on our 
reading problem. Many books have been 
written on “How to Teach Reading” in a 
never-ending effort to patch up our failure. 
The net result is that today specialists say 
that we may as well face the facts: a third 
of our high school enrollment will never 
read much above fifth grade norm, and 
some ten per cent of our primary children 
will scarcely read at all. 

But, may one interpose, read what? A 
mother tongue whose basic symbols (vow- 
els, letters, digraphs) stand in one-to-one 
relationship with its speech sounds? Or a 
mother tongue whose 40 basic speech units 
are awash in 250 standardized usages of 
vowels, consonants and digraphs? 

In Spanish-speaking Mexico, you 
couldn’t, by any stretch, call reading a 
problem. For both teacher and taught it’s a 
magic process, with the spelling itself the 
magician. You just ground your beginner in 
his benign alfabeto, give him a little de- 
lighted practice in its diphthongs, consonant 
blends and syllables, and he doesn’t so 
much learn to read as explode into reading. 
Or “word sounding,” if you’d rather. A 
thorough training in word-sounding, — ra- 
tional, consistent and articulated as befits 
his lovely idioma—is Juanito’s surest road to 
the fiiry stories, fables, hero tales, bits of 
history, geography, adventure in which he 
Will |\e revelling three months or less from 
the day he first traced his a in the air 
and -ounded it like our ah. This is the only 
way he will ever sound it, through his 
who! school life. And never will he see 
that ound transcribed by anything but a. 
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EVUROPE—RUSSIA 


Custom-built tours to meet every interest and pock- 
etbook. California group special to 14 countries, 
Russia, Oberammergau, Olympics. Other tours, 
$998-$1785. (Compare our features and costs.) 


ATC TOURS — R. L. WARREN 


Pacific Coast Representative 
445 S. Northcliff Pasadena, Calif. 


Here's educational fun program— 


a Fashion Show of 


grea Vlome 


Comprehensive itineraries covering all Scandinavian 
countries, Central Europe, Italy, Spain and Yugo- 
slavia. Special extensions to British Isles, Russia & 
Poland. 14 countries—70 days. Grand Tour of 
Europe for $998, Oberammergau Passion Play in- 
cluded. Study abroad, if desired. Workshop for 
U.S. Teachers in Germany. Leave June 14 & 28. 


8 
PROF. DR. BERG, Dept. C, St. Mary's College, Calif. 








source material from history and literature 


This fashion show of Great Women 
gives your girls chance to model 
and do what they naturally enjoy. 
Boys can rig stage sets, run record 
machine, turn on spotlights, etc. 


Keep show as simple as you care 
to, or go in for a real production. 
It’s the idea that is the teaching 
aid. Also, such a show originating 
in your classroom could be ex- 














¥ te Ss 
we hope proves helpful 


colorful crepe paper. 


panded to interesting visit to 
other rooms, or used for assembly, 
PTA or Mother’s Day program. 


Divide class into groups. Each 
group chooses a famed woman, 
does research on her, writes short 
commentary on her life, times, 
dress. This is read by commenta- 
tor as model passes. 


Point out style features showing 
costume as related to life and 
times. Use music records to 
heighten interest. Costumes are 
made from ‘‘what have you’’, 
borrowed or concocted out of 


/ 


The bit of sweet 
so satisfying yet 
never rich or filling 


and the smooth pleasant chewing 


of lively Wrigley'’s EZZZzzz> Gum 


give you a natural little pickup. 


Helps you feel relaxed, refreshed. 











BUDGET TOURS TO 
EUROPE 


for young teachers 


+3—52 days for $985. 


Visit Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France, England. 


+4—93 days for $1495. 


Visit 16 countries, including both Scandinavia 
and Spain. 


+5—72 days for $1198. 
Visit 13 countries, including Scandinavia. 
All Tours via Steamer or Air 
Also JAPAN & CARIBBEAN 
Write for free folders 
P. 0. Box 1007 


Bilton Cours vaiolo, cantorni 





“This one book helped me 
solve my classroom’s 
reading problems!”’ 


TEACHER’S 
GUIDE for 
REMEDIAL ; 
READING 






yak. HE ADING. 
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Travel and Earn 


FULL COLLEGE CREDITS 


Jet to Enrope in '60 
You may 

1. Leave June 20th from West Coast with 
Dr. Robert Comegys and Dr. Theodore 
Grivas on their personally conducted 31 
day all expense FSC summer tour; 

or 

2. Leave June 25th from West Coast with 
Dr. Arthur Berdahl and his personally 
conducted 44 day all expense FSC sum- 
mer tour. 

Write now for FREE brochures 


DAUGHERTY TRAVEL SERVICE 


P. O. Box 245 Fresno 8, California 


4 


by William Kottmeyer 


Assistant Superintendent of Instruction 


St. Louis Public Schools 


SCHOOL 
DISCOUNT 


7 3 14 
PRICE (includes postage) 


A child with reading difficulties is a distressing problem. You, as a teacher, want to 
help but you don’t always know where to start. That is where TEACHER’S GUIDE 
FOR REMEDIAL READING can help you help your children. Learn to recognize 
the causes of reading difficulties! Learn what to do about them! Practical tests, 
examinations, and teaching procedures are fully covered and liberally illustrated. 


The book contains a bibliography of interesting books for remedial readers . . . 


professional books and teaching aids . 


. . plus specific details for organization and 


operation of remedial reading classes and clinics. (Even the forms you can use are 
illustrated!) TEACHER’S GUIDE FOR REMEDIAL READING is a must for 


every teacher. Use the coupon below . . 


. Order your copy now! 


YOUR CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE 


CLARK H. RADER e 415 West Virginia Avenue 
Glendora, California 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 





1154 RECO AVENUE ®* ST. LOUIS 26, MO. 


and all charges will be cancelled. 
Name 
School 
Address 





Cty... 





Yes, send me ______ copies of TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR REMEDIAL READING 
at $3.14 each. If | am not entirely satisfied | may return it within 10 days 
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Our Johnny’s a will deepen its + ind 
through “fat, father, fall, what,” and li, jten 
it to “whale.” With its spellings cavo ‘ing 
through “plaid, have, sergeant, h: rth, 
calm, are, guard, large, alter, water, aw, 
cause, caustic, ought, naught, hay, gre. ail, 
gauge, gable, great, fete, eight, rein, ine, 
reign, matinee, crochet.” A total (not . om- 
plete) of 37 spellings must be learnec: and 
remembered for his five 24 sounds, as ag..inst 
Juanito’s one for one. His other vowels, 
long, short and special, will bring this ‘otal 
up to 112 (at least) as against the young 
mejicano’s six transcriptions (a, e, i, 0, \, y) 
for five sounds (a, e, i, 0, u) and never any 
uncertainty as to when y instead of i. As for 
Johnny’s consonants, let’s pass over ph, gh, 
phth, sch, xc, initial sc, wr, wh (with none 
of which his Mexican compeer is bedevilled) 
and just ask why our sh sound can’t get 
along with one transcription, but must 
plague all hands with “fashion, passion, 
ocean, motion, musician, anxious, nauseous, 
machine, sure, tissue, pshaw, conscience, 
schist.” 

Whose fault is it, then, if, at the end of 
his tenth grade, Johnny is a sorry two years 
behind Juanito in about every study which 
demands quick and accurate comprehen- 
sion of the printed page? It is easily within 
our power to give him an even break. Tur- 
key did it for her Abdul in just one summer 
vacation back in 1929—taking in her stride, 
as well, the switch from her Arabic letters 
to our easier Roman fonts. 

Do teachers want release from drudgery 
with the mere mechanics of reading? 
Wouldn’t we rather use our time, our en- 
ergy, our education on the knowledge, 
ideas, beauty, wonder, wit and witchery 
reading can convey? 

In Washington, inert in a committee, lies 
the Hagen Bill-H.R. 2165—which could 
give us this release. Any time enough of us 
wanted to, we could get it on the floor of 
the House, the floor of the Senate, on the 
President’s desk. For we could count on 
the support of millions of parents now seri- 
ously worried about their children’s read- 
ing, and all of that basic education, of 
which adequate reading ability is the sine 
qua non. 

HELEN BOWYER, 
1212 So. Bonnie Brae, 
Los Angeles 


Library Status 

On March 11, 1959 Assemblyman Ernest 
R. Geddes and W. Byron Mumford intro- 
duced Assembly Bill No. 1983, and this was 
co-sponsored by Senator Farr. In due time 
the measure was passed by both houses and 
on June lst Governor Brown affixed his sig- 
nature, and the bill became law on Sepicm- 
ber 18th. This law adds to the Edac.‘ion 
Code, Section 27000 and reads: 

27000. The Legislature hereby de- 
clares that it is in the interest of the 
people and of the State that there © 
general diffusion of knowledge and i ‘tel- 
ligence through the establishment ind 
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o, eration of public libraries. Such diffu- 
n is a matter of general concern inas- 
ich as it is the duty of the State to 
vide encouragement to the voluntary 
itelong learning of the people of the 
tate. 

The Legislature further declares that 
the public library is a supplement to the 
formal system of free public education, 
and a source of information and inspira- 
tion to persons of all ages, and a resource 
for continuing education and re-educa- 
tion beyond the years of formal edu- 
cation, and as such deserves adequate 
financial support from government at all 
levels. 


f 


noo = 


Recognized by the state as a supple- 
mentary element, the California public li- 
brary achieved a new and a higher status. 
It was elevated from a municipal affair to 
membership in the great and farflung sys- 
tem of education which is the important 
concern of the state, and under the Consti- 
tution the state’s responsibility. Thus the 
public library gained both in stature and 
prestige. But the library alone did not gain. 
Its advance is to be shared by the schools 
and colleges. As the schools constitute the 
formal system and the libraries the supple- 
mentary, education should go far for the 
supplement, by its own generic nature, is 
a true complement of the basic formal sys- 
tem. 

—PETER T. CONMY~ 
Librarian, Oakland 


First Priority 

Important as it is, material well-being 
is not the key to a great profession nor a 
great cause. Christianity b/ed its way into 
the heart of Rome. St. Paul was neither 
chairman nor a member of a salary commit- 
tee. St. Francis would have been forgotten 
centuries ago if he had owned a checkbook. 
If Horace Mann were speaking to you to- 
day, I think he would say that dollars pyra- 
mided to heaven can never unlock the door 
of an educational heaven. That door can be 
opened only by devoted teachers who labor 
in an educational climate which puts a pre- 
mium on teaching as a truly fine art, and 
as a redemptive work. 

A school is great only when teaching is 
great. Teaching is great only when it has 
first priority among all the things we do. 
And teaching gets first priority only when 
those who establish priority lists put it at 
the top—and it requires more than lip serv- 
ice to put it at the top. 

—SIDNEY M. BLIss 
Inglewood 


Two Students 

And in that day there came a young man 
into the market place who beat upon his 
bre.st and cried, “I thank God that I am 
not ‘ike most of my fellow students, dull 
of i:tellect and drab of aspiration, bent on 
the -ecurity of teaching my fellow man. I 


More on page 43 
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The BEST in Films of the 
Northern Latitudes 


Just completed: “GLACIERS” 
14 min. — color — $120 
Collaborator: Prof. Richard Foster Flint 
Dept. of Geology, Yale Univ. 
PREVIEW PRINTS AVAILABLE 


If you are not on our mailing list, please ask us 
to place you there. 


NORTHERN FILMS 


Box 98 — Main Office Station 
Seattle 11, Washington | 


55 DAY EUROPEAN GRAND TOUR 


Group limited to 16 
All inclusive cost $1475 


Leave Montreal on EMPRESS OF BRITAIN 
June 28 — return by plane from Rome 


August 27. 
Visit 10 countries 


SEE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY 
and WORLD OLYMPICS IN ROME 
(3 days) 


Get inside glimpses of everyday life with Euro- 
pean-born tour leader with Ph.D. in languages now 
teaching in Oregon. Write 


Dr. Francesco Cosco 
310 Lincoln St., So., Salem, Oregon 


Do Your Maps Have "FEEL APPEAL?" 


Be 


Are 
Curious 
Fingers 
Reaching 
to Touch 


Your 
Maps? 


It's a well-known fact that students young and old are eager to touch something new and 
unusual. Unfamiliar objects become at once a magnet for curious fingers. They want to 


learn—to discover—to FEEL! 


NOW the AERO True Relief maps have given you a very real object to tempt eager 
fingers. AERO Maps are intriguing to every learner—everywhere. AERO Maps have strong 


“FEEL APPEAL.” 


Are Your Students ‘‘FEELING”’ the AERO Maps? 


When AERO Maps were first developed 
their authors thought primarily of catching 
only the eye. These maps were to make map 
reading alone a new exhilerating pleasure. 


Thus was developed the third dimension in 
AERO Maps. Their readability and beauty 
had never before been attained. Their eye 
appeal is immense. 


Thousands of learners proclaimed their 
teaching qualities. Their graphic portrayal of 
mountains, canyons, basins, plateaus, bays, 
river systems is unmatched by any other 
map system. 


But unexpectedly AERO has discovered a 
new interest in viewers—the desire to touch 
and handle the AERO Relief Maps. Uncon- 
sciously viewers approach these maps with 
outstretched curious fingers. Young and old 
—they all do it. They're anxious to learn 
through the touch. AERO Maps truly have 
the ‘Feel Appeal'’ that means so much to 
the teacher. 

And don't hesitate to let your learners han- 
dle these waterproof washable plastic maps. 
Remove any soil with soap and water. These 
remarkable maps will never lose their ‘'Feel 
Appeal.”’ 


All your students deserve the Best—they deserve the maps with 
“FEEL APPEAL.”’ 


California Representatives: 


Charles W. Nutting 
849 Contra Costa Ave. 
Berkeley 7, Calif. 


Dr. O. D. Adams 


i 
703 Market St. : Name. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Ed J. Falkenstein 


1024 Nutwood Ave. 
Fullerton, Calif. 


4 
: School. 


' wi 
# Position ______ ee: 


I ccna 


ee See eee eee eee eee 








Pete tees es ses eee Se Se ee SSeS SSeS 
1 AERO Service Corporation 
1 1024 Nutwood Ave. 
‘ Fullerton, California 


; Gentlemen: Please send us more information about AERO 
a Plastic Relief Maps with “FEEL APPEAL.” 
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1960 
HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 





Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Open to Both Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
July 5—August 24 


EDUCATION 
July 5—August 17 


Special Programs for Teachers: Guid- 
ance, American Literature, Teaching of 
Advanced English Composition, Teach- 
ing of French, Choral Conducting, and 
Science, as well as regular Education 
courses 





Limited Scholarships: Introductory 
Practicum in Guidance; Master of 
Education through summer work 
only. 


Conferences: Educational Administra- 
tion: Why the Junior High School?; In- 
ternational Cultural Relations of the 
United States. 


Extracurricular Program: Lecture series, 
concerts, student chorus, tours, dances, 
athletics 





For Preliminary Announcement write to 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


L. Dept. 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Take Maupintour to the Holy Land! 


,.MIDDLE 
EAST 


Join an American conducted tour visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Kingdom, Israel, Greece, 
and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, the Oberm- 
mergau Passion Play, and Russian Extensions. 
Frequent departures. 26 days, $1557 from New 
York. Flying Sabena. Planned and directed by 


t. SOVIET 
sx UNION 


Choose from 17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American 
conducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern and 
Western Europe. Several tours visit Bulgaria and 
Roumania and include Dalmatian Coast and Black 
Sea Cruises plus the Obermmergau Passion Play. 
College student, teacher, thrift and first class 
tours. From $495. 


Visit Russia with Maupintour! 





Ask your travel agent or write 
Melva A. Oldham, Maupintour, 
1603 Sixteenth Street, N. W 
Washington, D. C. 


Maupintour 











When I showed some of our correspondence to another professo: 


friend last month he said, 


“Your Dear Professor is not typical in his 


views. He doesn't represent me, and I don’t want people to think al! 


college teachers share his views.” 


I assured him that you represented no one but yourself and that any 
agreement between any two professors was purely coincidental and 


exceedingly unlikely. 


Teachers and professors share the same awful (in the true meaning) 
task of education. We have common hopes, common goals, and com- 


mon tribulations. 


It is re-assuring to have you report that you are 


having the same problems with your students that we are having with 
ours. When you blame the high schools for the poor preparation of 
your students we object, just as the elementary teachers object when 
we pass the buck to them. They in turn blame the parents, who blame 
the neighbors, who blame the comics, TV, and Freud. 

You are bound to have some different viewpoints, since you see 
fewer than half of our students, chiefly the more capable ones who 
choose to continue to college. If the day should ever come when we 
cannot correspond because our viewpoints are so different that we 
cannot understand each other, that will be a sad day for education. 
Please continue to include in your letters your criticisms as well as your 
agreements. Our friends will understand that you can no more speak 
for professors in general than can Arthur Bestor or Joel Hildebrand, 


or anyone else. 


When professors and teachers are so far gone down the organiza- 
tional trail of assembly teaching and conformist thinking that they 
expect to be represented as pure stereotypes it will be time to hang up 


the briefcase and go back to the farm. 


What is a frill, anyway? When you 
say that the schools have deteriorated 
partly because of excessive attention to 
frills, many will agree with you. When 
you start naming the frills, few will 
agree. 

You suggest tnat we should limit the 
curriculum to the solid academic sub- 
jects plus music and art. Many of your 
colleagues maintain that music and art 
are basically non-intellectual, hence are 
frills. 

Others insist that we must stick with 
the three R’s with just one exception— 
just physical education. 

I know your answer to driver train- 
ing. You say let them have it, but out- 
side of school and after school hours. 
What would be gained by this? After 
all the added expense of setting up a 
new teaching agency, appended to the 
highway department or the recreation 
department, you will offer the same kind 
of instruction except—— 


Except that the ones who need it 
most, the careless, irresponsible, harum- 
scarum type of boy, will not get it on 
this inconvenient voluntary basis. He 
just won't be bothered. 

If there is not time enougl in the 
school day for driver education plus a 
sufficient attention to the solid learnings, 
then there is not time enough for it after 
school, when additional student time 
would be required for coming and go- 
ing to a different location. We cannot 
have our frills and skip them, too. 

If you think more time should be de- 
voted to academic instruction, that is 
one thing, but let us not confuse the 
issue by blaming fringe subjects which 
you are unwilling to drop. x 


Dew 


This feature, written by Dr. Donald Robinson of San Francisco, a former colleg: 
professor, is intended to represent the viewpoint of a teacher who engages i’ 


friendly argument with an academician critical of the public school program 
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kno. with the wisdom of inexperience that 
thers is nothing to helping young children 
select the kind of books that will lead them 
to a love of literature that might help them 
grow into authors some day for I have 
studied a course in philosophy and have 
met Meta and Physics, the gods of knowl- 
edge, and they have made me wiser than 
my teachers.” 

Into the same court stole another stu- 
dent, somewhat older than the first, who 
dared not raise his eyes on high but 
crouched down before the altar and whis- 
pered, “It is true that I am dull and that 
| have spent my time trying to understand 
how children learn and how they grow. Not 
all of the things I did have I done well but 
I found in my pocket today a key that 
helped me open a door for a frail little girl 
and she found behind that door a world of 
wonder beyond price. I thank thee Lord 
that thou hast seen fit to use me in thy 
courtyard this way.” 

And the Lord smiled on the older student 
and warmed him with his presence. And he 
had compassion on the very young student 
for he knew that he would grow and that 
he would look back on his arrogance in 
shame and humility. 

—JOHN A. R. WILSON 
Director of Student Teaching 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 








JOINT PROJECT 

The instructional phase of music workshops 
sponsored by the Oakland Teachers As- 
soci tion last summer was under the joint 
lead: rship of Frank Ono and Alvin Lied- 
stran!, rather than coordinated solely by 
Mr. Ono, as reported in the December 
Joural article, “Music Hath Charms.” 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT CHIROPRACTIC? 


Here is an easy, 90-second quiz to test your knowledge. If you 
correctly answer answer 7, you are an expert; 5 is average; 4 or 


less, you owe it to yourself and family to send for free literature 
on what Chiropractic can do for you. 





Is Chiropractic limited’ to spinal manipulation? 
A. — Yes B. [] No 


How long is the minimum course required to obtain a degree 
as Doctor of Chiropractic? 

A. 1] 2 years, or 2,000 hours. 

B. [J 3 years, or 3,000 hours. 

Cc. (J 4 years, or 4,000 hours. 


How many of the following subjects are required at a college 
of Chiropractic: anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, public 
health, pathology, bacteriology, obstetrics and gynecology, 
diagnosis, pediatrics, dermatology, psychiatry, neurology and 
X-ray? 

A 0 ' BOY & EF AN 


When was the California Compensation Act amended to in- 
clude Chiropractic care? 


A. 1 1940 B. (J 1945 c. 1) 1950 


Which of the following are recognized as physicians under 
the California Compensation Act? 


A. (J Doctor of Medicine 
B. (J Doctor of Chiropractic 
C. [J Doctor of Osteopathy 


Which of the following labor classifications are entitled to 
ask for Chiropractic care under the California Compensation 
Act? 

A. [] Farm Worker 

B. (] Industrial Worker 

Cc. £] Carpenter 


How long has Chiropractic been recognized by the State of 
California? 


A. (] Since 1942 8B. [] Since 1932 C. [J Since 1922 


How many insurance companies recognize Chiropractic? 
A. 1) 500 B. [1] 250 c. Et 50 


Where does sacroiliac strain, or ‘‘low back ache’’ rank in the 
number of compensable injuries? 


A. (] First B. [] Third Cc. (J Tenth 


ANSWERS: (1) B. Chiropractors are family doctors, and treat a 
great variety of ailments including diseases of the skin, stomach, 
heart, kidney and other areas and organs. Chiropractic doctors 
pioneered the study of vitamins and diet, and much of the 
physiotherapy equipment and procedures now used by all healing 
professions. (2) C. The same minimum required for a doctor of 
medicine or osteopathy. (3) C. (4) B. (5) A, B & C. (6) All em- 
ployees covered by the Act can ask for Chiropractic care. (7) C. 
(8) Over 500. (9) B. (10) All. 


To assure the best of health 
care, be sure your doctor 
displays the emblem of the 
California Chiropractic Asso- 
ciation. The members are 
pledged to the highest ethical 
standards in the practice and 
advancement of the science 


FREE FOLDER of Chiropractic. 
Write for free folder ‘Chiropractic and Insurance” 


CALIFORNIA CHIROPRACTIC ASSOCIATION 
2624 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 

















Film Showing In Tiny 
Alaskan Village Spurs 
Generous Project 


A GOOD EXAMPLE of community 
spirit and group effort can be seen in the 
story of Sand Point, an Alaskan community 
of about 200 persons, located in the Shu- 
migan Islands, not far from the Aleutian 
chain. 

Most of the residents are Aleut or Rus- 
sian, few of whom have traveled much in 
the outside world. Its two school teachers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davidson, although 
formerly from Texas, had taught two years 
in another Alaska school before coming to 
Sand Point. Here is the story of how the 
town and the teachers pulled together to 
make the town a better place, the local 
school a better school. 

Northern Films, of Seattle, had come to 
Sand Point to shoot footage for films about 
the North. Louis Huber, president of the 
firm, approached the Davidsons about hav- 
ing a showing at the school in order to help 
publicize his films. The Davidsons, for 
reasons of their own, were delighted: it 
would be an evening of entertainment as 
well as a public relations gesture; it would 
show the community what films could do 
for teaching. 


Unfortunately, there was no 16 milli- 
The 


meter projector in the entire town. 





Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davidson, only 
teachers in fishing village, admire 
films and projector made possible by 
gifts of workers and local industries. 


Davidsons were crestfallen. Then Huber 
arranged to have one flown in from Anchor- 
age, some 500 miles away, and the David- 
sons’ enthusiasm returned. They circular- 
ized the entire community through notes 
sent home with the school children. 

The evening of the show, the idea of 
films for the school caught on, and those 
attending contributed $67 toward the pur- 
chase of a projector. The idea was planted 





Study amid Oregon’s stimulating 
scenic settings this summer. This is 
big, unhurried country—a wide land 
of natural beauty and calm—a per- 
fect realm for both study and relax- 
ing vacation adventures. 

Choose from a broad variety of 
courses at any of six accredited cam- 
puses throughout the state. Curricula 
in all field of study, including spe- 


6 CAMPUS CHOICES 
6 EIGHT-WEEK SESSIONS 
JUNE 20 to AUGUST 12 


| 
I 
University of Oregon | 
Portland Summer Session 
Southern Oregon College | 
Oregon State College | 
Oregon College of Education 
Post Session — August 15-August 26 | 
Eastern Oregon College | 
| 
s 


Authorized by the Oregon State 
Board of Higher Education 











cial workshops and seminars, are 
scheduled for the undergraduate, 
graduate and special student. Dis- 
tinguished visiting educators and 
outstanding lecturers will supple- 
ment able campus faculties. 
Surround yourself with nature’s 
calm and outstanding educational 
environment. Come to cool, green 
Oregon in the Summer of ’60. 


—CLIP AND MAIL NOW Ieee 


Summer Sessions — Room C 
P. O. Box 1491 ¢ Portland 7, Oregon 


Please send complete information on Summer Session 
at the campus checked below. 


Name 
Street 
EE a 
University of Oregon, Oregon College of 
———s ” . On Monmouth 
(Oregon State College, (Southern Oregon 
Corvallis College, Ashland 


(Portland Summer 
Session, Portland 


CD Eastern Oregon 
College, La Grande 










by Arne Johnson, manager of the Alew ian 
Cold Storage Company in Sand Point, - ho 
had offered to match all contributed fu ads, 

Wakefield Fisheries, a king-crab pac: ng 
firm operating out of the town, off: red 
$100 toward a screen. Various projects \: ere 
discussed in order to raise the remainde r of 
the funds—but as it turned out, none wore 
needed. 


On November 18, the drive went over 
the top. Private donations had raised the 
required sum, most of it placed in a quart 
fruit jar which stood on the counter of the 
Aleutian Cold Storage General Store. Even 
school children often dropped in their 
change from candy purchases. Johnson pur- 
chased a new RCA projector and had it 
sent to Sand Point. 


Louis Huber, who made the original 
showing possible, describes the school as a 
fairly new 2-story concrete-and-wood struc- 
ture. There is a total of 53 children enrolled, 
three of whom are high school students tak- 
ing correspondence courses from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. These courses are 
purchased by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, since Sand Point has no high school. 


Sixteen mm. films are used a great deal 
in Alaska, although few schools have their 
own film libraries. Two distributors in An- 
chorage have extensive libraries and rent 
films to nearly 300 communities. 


What films do Alaskans like best? Films 
about Alaska, strangely enough, for it’s a 
big place and few Alaskans know much 
about other parts of the 49th State. Films 
tell them about it—and the rest of the world 
as well. kk 





Notes in the Margin 


FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION, 
1960-70 is the title of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company 50th Anniversary Study of 
the Economics of Higher Education in the 
United States. Recent disclosures of the 
Master Plan Survey for Higher Education 
in California estimate costs (not including 
income) of higher education in 1975 at 
more than a billion dollars annually, form- 
ing much of the book’s content. Of special 
interest and pertinency to the California sit- 
uation are Chapters 9 and 10, on the r les 
of government support and private support, 
respectively. Paperbound, 292 pages. $-. 

Continuing the G. P. Putnam’s Sons sevies 
in education is Fives at School, a stud: of 
teaching in the kindergarten by Ele:ora 
Haegele Moore, associate professor of _ le- 
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men iry education at Wayne State Univer- 
sity. Attention is focused only on one year 
of ci ildren’s school lives, analyzing be- 
havi r, activities and problems of fives. 
$4.7 

T, . Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
is now available from Gryphon Press, High- 
land Park, New Jersey. The volume reviews 
tests of every description used by educators, 
psychologists and personnel workers in in- 
dustry. Oscar Krisen Buros is editor. 1292 
pp., $22.50 plus postage. 

New publications in the series Educating 
the Children of Los Angeles County: A Course 
of Study for Elementary Schools, include: 

—A Good Program for Five-Year-Olds: 
Narrative Accounts to Accompany Slides. (Re- 
lates to several aspects of the kindergarten 
program.) 

—How People in Communities Depend 
Upon One Another. (A guide to planning and 
organizing learning experiences for indi- 
vidual children within a classroom group.) 

—Selected References Concerning Kinder- 
earten Education. (Annotated bibliography.) 

—Children’s Writing: A Collection from 
the Pens of Boys and Girls in Los Angeles. 

Full information on the above may be 
obtained from the Office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, 808 N. Spring 
St., Los Angeles 12. 

Introduction to Savings and Investments, by 
Peter Yacyk, provides enrichment for the 
class studying savings, investing, budget- 
ing, financing governmental and industrial 
enterprises, and similar topics. Activities 
include skits, cartoons, bulletin board mate- 
tials. Duplicated on 8%4x11 sheets, plastic- 
bound and covered. $3.75 a copy from Mr. 
Yacyk, Ridley Twp. Senior High School, 
Folsom, Pa. 

Teachers desiring to participate in Na- 
tional Library Week April 3-9, may send 
now for the special $1 school kit. It will 
help in planning NLW classroom and com- 
munity activities. Write School Kit, NLW, 
24 W. 40th St., New York City 18. 

Latest bulletin from California State De- 
partment of Education is A Bibliography of 
Science Books for Elementary School Children. 
Sections cover Living Things, the Earth, 
the Universe, Physical and Chemical Phe- 
nomena, People and Events of Science, and 
Multiple Topics. Ask fer Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 5. 

Principles of Staff Personnel Administra- 
tion in Public Schools is the result of a semi- 
nar devoted to obtaining from the vast body 
of pertinent literature those principles of 
staff personnel administration generally ac- 
cepted by authorities. Issued by Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 55 pp., $1. 

Late January saw the publication by 
Prentice-Hall of Vocational Planning for Col- 
lege Students: A Sequential Project Method. 
Authors are Henry Borow and Robert V. 
Lindy. This is a combination text and 
work ook for college students enrolled in 
educ tional and vocational planning 
‘ours s, and in college orientation courses 
whic focus upon the formation of sound 
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curricular and vocational choices. Paper- 
bound, 8x11, 192 pp., $2.95. 

New American Guide to Colleges, by Gene 
R. Hawes, editor, College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, gives scholastic and social 
figures and facts on more than 2,000 col- 
leges and universities. Publisher is New 
American Library, Signet Key Book. Paper- 
bound, 241 pp., 75c. 

In his new book, To Try Men’s Souls, 
Harold M. Hyman, asst. professor of history 
at UCLA, points out that there is nothing 
new in the idea of Americans swearing loy- 
alty often and loudly—although never be- 
fore have so many had to do so. He believes 
that his study of the loyalty oath in Amer- 
ican history will aid Americans in obtaining 
a new perspective on the use of oaths. Pub- 
lisher is University of California Press. 

Another University of California publica- 
tion is The San Francisco Bay Area, by Mel 
Scott. It is appropriately subtitled, “A Me- 
tropolis in Perspective,” and covers history 
and development during the past 190 years. 
Author Scott, who wrote a similar book on 
Los Angeles, is a lecturer in city planning 
at U.C., and head of city and regional plan- 
ning department at U.C. Extension. $12.50. 

Third U.C. publication (paperback) 
which California teachers will want is 1000 
California Place Names, the story behind the 
naming of mountains, rivers, lakes, capes, 
bays, counties, and cities. This is a careful 
selection from California Place Names, which 


is now in its second edition and sells for 
$10. The little paperback costs $1.25. 

The Civil War Dictionary by Lt. Col. 
Mark M. Boatner, III, was published early 
in December by McKay Publishers. A refer- 
ence work on the Civil War, its campaigns, 
personalities and political events, it is for 
the researcher and the serious student of 
the Civil War Period. $15. 

.The Joy of Music by Leonard Bernstein 
contains several of the “Omnibus” scripts 
in which the master musician introduced 
thousands to new understanding in the 
musical field. Five essays, written especially 
for the book, also cover a wide range. Pub- 
lisher is Simon and Schuster. $5.95. Bern- 
stein, it will be remembered, is currently 
conducting the New York Philharmonic in 
a Saturday series of “Young People’s Con- 
certs” over the CBS television network. 

LANE BOOK TO PUBLISH 
SUNSET JUNIOR BOOKS 

After four years of preparation and 
checking with teachers, Lane Book Com- 
pany, a newly formed companion corpor- 
ation to Sunset Magazine, will publish its 
first Sunset Junior Books on March 21. 

Aimed at 8 and 9-year-olds, the new line 
of children’s books about the west will be 
double-checked by experts on vocabulary, 
sentence structure, concepts, and _ illustra- 
tion for average fourth-grade reading 
ability. 


RODEO DAYS by Elizabeth Clemons, 


BASIC SOCIAL 
STUDIES SERIES 


PRIMARY PROGRAM 


Basic Social Studies 
Discussion Pictures 

24 big pictures (2214” x30”), in 
color, showing situations common 


to 5- to 7-year olds. Packaged in 
tube with hanger for mounting. 


Basic Social Studies 2 


A hard-bound text for Grade 2. 
Presents phases of community life 
that are familiar to children. 


Basic Social Studies 3 


A hard-bound text for Grade 3. 
Develops understandings regard- 
ing food, clothing, and shelter — 
where these things come from and 
how they are transported. 


Map Concept Development Program 
Pupil map-making and map-reading activities related to the study 


of community activities and life. 


Complete Teacher’s Editions 


ROW. PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON. ILLINOIS 





ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 





The time 
to begin using 
a College 
Dictionary 
—is in 
High School! 


A college dictionary is specifically 
recommended in preparation for the 
College Board Scholastic Aptitude Tests 


@ MORE ENTRIES (142,000) © MORE EXAMPLES 
OF USAGE @ MORE IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
@ MORE AND FULLER ETYMOLOGIES @ MORE 
AND FULLER SYNONYMIES @ MOST UP-TO-DATE 


Officially approved at more 
than 1,000 colleges and universities 


In various bindings, from $5.75 
Write Dept. D-2 for free dictionary guide 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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TEACHERS 
SUMMER 
PLL 


Ue 


INSTITUTE OF 


MT hy 


Combine a course 
Te i Ue CN ee er 
in the city with every kind of recreation. 


6 WEEKS SUMMER COURSE IS DESIGNED: 
¢ to help teachers of photography improve 
their techniques — studying fundamentals. 
* to teach any teacher to use photography 
to produce his own teaching aids. 


ENTRANCE DATE June 27, 1960 


BROOKS INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
2190 Alston Road 

Santa Barbara, California 

| am interested in your summer course 
in photography. Please send complete 
information and course cost. 


ceases 


Address 





City — mal Zone___State 


r 

is 64 pp., clothbound, 9%” by 8”, $2.95. 
Mrs. Clemons of Pebble Beach is a former 
teacher who has written a dozen children’s 


| books for eastern publishers. The artist is 


J. N. Swanson, a cowboy who still trains 
horses. 


YOUNG RANCHERS AT OAK VAL- 
LEY by Lucille Nixon, Palo Alto teacher, 
is a well-written story of ranch life illus- 
trated with large clear photographs. Its 
format and price are the same as Rodeo 
Days. 

J. B. Lippincott Company will promote 
and distribute the Sunset Junior Books in 
the east and the Lane organization will 
cover the western states. 

Advent of the Lane Book Company into 
the field of supplementary textbooks for 
elementary grades is of interest to Cali- 
fornia teachers because they can expect the 
authenticity and western flavor of the 
famous Sunset books (55 titles now on the 
stands) to be available for classroom use. 
George Pfeiffer III is vice president and 
general manager of Lane Book Co., Menlo 
Park, Paul C. Johnson is book editor, and 
Helen Mitchell is children’s editor. 


HEARING-— 
SEEING 


Television, radio, films— 
power fools for learning 


THEME of the DAVI convention being 
held February 29-March 4 in Cincinnati 
is “Concentrating Educational Forces.” A 
joint session of the Occupational Interest 
Groups will view and discuss teaching ma- 
chines, a controversial issue in education. 
Other sessions will cover language labs, 
NDEA, teacher education, school building 
design, production and research. 

Airborne television will receive major at- 
tention at a conference and workshop in 
educational media to be held at Indiana 
University next June. Leaders involved in 
“Project Stratovision” (described in the 
January Journal) will make formal presenta- 
tions, followed by the workshop. 


Spencer Press, Inc., has been named 
national school and library distributor for 
Columbia records. A special catalog for 
schools is available from School & Library 
Div., Spencer Press, 179 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1. 

Whitney Blake Music Publishers are of- 
fering a series of famous songs and arias, 
edited in the original foreign language with 
added “singable English” versions, said to 
capture the imagery of the original. Both 
printed music and Star records are avail- 
able. For lists, write Whitney Blake, 150 
Powell St., San Francisco 2. 

A new Guide to Life Situation Films for 
teaching speechreading, speech and lan- 
guage, is announced by USC Cinema De- 
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MEET YVETTE 


When you begin to know her you begin to know 
Europe. You know a country only when you know 
the people. Have time to meet the people and the 
places that are Europe on a Eur-Cal Tour. Your 
choice of several tours. 
Write: D. L. Bergman, Director 

Eur-Cal Travel 

2308 Telegraph Avenue 

Berkeley, California 


TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


Over 1,000 employers, throughout the 
United States, have requested that Teachers 
contact them for employment this summer. 
Teachers are needed to fill jobs in resorts, 
resort hotels, summer camps, amusement 
parks, state and national parks, motels, 
restaurants, business and industry, ranches 
and other organizations. 


A list of these organizations, the name 
and address of the employing official, the 
positions available, and the salaries offered 
are contained. in the all-new 1960 edition 
of the Summer Employment Directory. The 
price is $3.00; there is no other cost to 
teachers. 


To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1960 Summer Emp!oy- 
ment Directory No. 18. | enclose $3.00. 


Name__ 
Address 


_  ————————— 
(please print) 
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GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation with 
professors from Stanford University and Guadalajara, 
in Mex 0, July 4—Aug. 12, art, folklore, geography, 
history, language & literature courses. Tuition, board 
& room. $240. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 


EUROPEAN ART TOUR 


Visits to Major Art Centers, Gallery 
Tours and Sketching Trips 
June 28, to England, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France, Spain and Portugal. 40 days. 
$1695, San Francisco to San Francisco. Small group. 
Early reservations imperative. 
WILFORD TRAVEL BUREAU 
1454 Burlingame Ave., Burlingame, Calif. 
DI 3-0279 





Eighth Summer Tour to 


EUROPE 


30 Days... .$ 845 

60 Days .. $1295 

(incl. Russia, Scandinavia) 
Write for details 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE TOURS 


Orange, California 


Jet Flight to Europe 


OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY—1960 
64 days, including GREECE 


First Class Hotels 
$1888 from California 


DREWES TOURS 


10804 Ashby Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 








Study This Summer 
in the 


COOL 
ROCKIES 


FULL 
SUMMER 
SCHEDULE g@ 
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‘ ~ a 2 ns | 
8 Weeks . . . June 6 to July 29 
Two Four-Week Sessions 
June 6-July | and July 5- July 29 
Four Two-Week Sessions 
June 6-June 17 SIXTEEN SPECIAL 
June 20-July | SHORT COURSES 


July 5-July 15 AND 
July 18-July 29 WORKSHOPS 


Music Education Workshop 
August 1 - August 5 


SUMMER MUSIC CAMP 
August 6- August 20 


Programs leading to the Bachelor and Master 
degrees and Certificate of Advanced Study. 
Earn 3 to 18 quarter hours credit. 


Bulletins Available: Summer Sessions 
Workshops, Music Camp, View Book. 


Write: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


WESTERN STATE 
COLLEGE 


GUNNISON, COLORADO 
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partment. The 80-page Guide was pre- 
pared to aid teachers who work with chil- 
dren with impaired hearing, and is the cul- 
mination of several years’ work by leading 
teachers in the field. It is bound in spiral, 
loose-leaf form, sells for $2.50. Write Film 
Sales, Dept. of Cinema, USC, University 
Park, Los Angeles 7. 

Available for free loan is “Unseen Jour- 
ney” a Gulf Oil Corporation film based on 
the imaginative story of oil pipelines. 28 
min., color, 16 mm. Write Association 
Films, 799 Stevenson St., San Francisco. 

New film from Fass-Levy is “A Happy 
Family,” social studies film on the subject 
of family relationships. Intended for chil- 
dren in the primary grades. For informa- 
tion on free preview write Fass-Levy, 1320 
Quebec St., Denver 20, Colorado. 

Six color filmstrips by Jam Handy cover 
“Instruments in the Symphony Orchestra, 
String Instruments, Woodwinds, Brass, 
Percussion, Melodious Percussion” and 
finally the “full Orchestra.” Full informa- 
tion from Photo & Sound, 116 Natoma 
Street, San Francisco 5. 

Ever been stymied because material to 
be copied happened to be in bound form, 
and couldn’t be processed by existing equip- 
ment? Look into the Contoura Portable 
manufactured by F. G. Ludwig, Old Say- 
brook, Connecticut. This machine can make 
copies of bound materials, large wall maps, 
and many other things presently considered 
too difficult to handle. 

Fall 1959 issue of Panorama, the WCOTP 
publication, contains an article on “Tele- 
vision in Education,” by Gustaf Ogren, 
adapted from Larartidningen, a Swedish 
publication. It describes educational tele- 
vision efforts in France, England and the 
United States. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 

Westinghouse Broadcasting Company 
launched a new series during the third 
week in January, based on that fine old 
American custom, reading aloud. Such 
famous personalities as Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Archibald MacLeish, Pearl Buck, Senator 
John Kennedy and Vice-President Nixon 
will be seen reading aloud to children or 
grandchildren. American Library Associ- 
ation is cooperating in the effort. 

American Heritage Publishing Company 
wonders how its historical series on tele- 
vision is being received. (Last one covered 
John Charles Fremont on January 24; next 
one will cover U. S. Grant, February 21.) 
Viewers with reactions they would like to 
express in writing may address the sponsor, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U.S., 393 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

NBC’s public affairs television specials 
for 1960 will cover alcoholism, old age, 
suburban living, modern architecture, and 
education. The education program will be 
entitled, “World in Our Hands,” and will 
examine American secondary schools. Doris 
Corwith will produce, William Welch will 
write. As dates are announced, they will 
be listed. —V. L. T. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 20 to July 29; August 1 to August 27 


Distinguished faculty offers graduate and under- 
graduate courses leading toward degrees, creden- 
tials, and professional advancement. Comfortable 
rooms are available on campus. University is near 
Convention meetings and headquarters. 


For Bulletin SS-2 write to: 
Dean of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7 





BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROP 


Our 1960 program folder describes our inclu- 
sive circle tours: 
GRAND, 58 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 coun- 
LLL LDL ILLES, $1095 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days sn Europe, 14 coun- 
ee aan $1395 
All tours attend Oberammergau Passion Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include ———- steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from May through August. 














tion 


| P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA | 
————————— 





Enjoy a summer of travel fun...a 
full 6 week Hawaiian Program... for 
less than a summer spent at home! 
Go on exciting social activities (22 in 
all) ... share the companionship of 
interesting people from all over the 
world...enjoy a wide choice of courses 
from a distinguished visiting faculty 
at the University of Hawaii’s famous 
Summer School. 

The cost is low (tax deductible for 
in-service credits). You get six weeks 
of grand living at Waikiki hotels plus 
round trip transportation plus plan- 
ned social events...all for $569. Leave 
for Honolulu via ship or air in mid- 
June. Return August 6. But we urge 
you to act now. Mail coupon for 1960 
Folders and Applicatior or write Dr. 
R. E. Cralle, University Study Tour to 
Hawaii, 2275 Mission Street, San 
Francisco 10. 


Hurry! 6 Weeks just $569 


Dr. Robert E. Cralle, Director 
University Study Tour to Hawaii 


2275 Mission St., San Francisco 10, California 
? FREE. Please send full information on 
Hawaii Summer Program to: 


Z Name —— _ Age 
A S 
Address ___ _ _ S 
City_ Zone State ‘ 
& School ene : 








EUROPE 


69 days 16 countries 
Custom-planned itinerary - Escorted 


Fascinating scenery! Great cities! Festivals! Air depar- 
ture June 18. FULL PRICE $1971. Folder on request. 


CONRAD TOURS siren (rm 51193) 
JET FLIGHT TO EUROPE 


Dean's Once in a Lifetime Tour 
Really see EUROPE on my personalized comprehensive 
annual tour of 70 days. See operas, Passion Play, his- 
toric, scenic and cultural highlights of Europe, visit- 
ing 16 countries in ease & comfort. All details planned. 
Personally escorted, $1837. Fine hotels & food. Exten. 
to Spain. June 19 — Aug. 27 
Chester L. Dean, Instructor of History 
4072 Punta Alta Drive, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


---Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-0, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 


1960 EDITIONS! 


Elementary Science 


EXPLORING SCIENCE Series 
by Walter A. Thurber 


Grades 1-6 


General Science 
OUR ENVIRONMENT: ITS RELATION TO 


US—Grade 7 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE ADAPT 
OURSELVES TO IT—Grade 8 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE CONTROL 


IT—Grade 9 


Revised by Paul Smith and Gordon E. Van Hooft 


Social Studies 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


by Ruth West 


United States History for Grade 8 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Revised by William McClenaghan 


Homemaking 


A CHAPTER LOOKS 
AT INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 15) 


ber of policy holders can normally 
offer the lowest premium cost. 


Companies like California Physi- 
cian’s Service and Blue Cross Hios- 
pital Plan generally use a larger per- 
centage of the premium dollar to pay 
claims than do smaller stock com- 
panies. 

A guarantee that the premium of 
the proposed plan would remain con- 
stant for three years adds stability to 
the program. It also discourages com- 
panies from submitting abnormally 
low bids in order to sign up the 
original order. 


Transfer 


Teachers are transitory. Transfer 
from one group to another or from a 
group to an individual contract with- 
out loss of benefits is a point deserv- 
ing careful consideration. 


Find out what happens to insur- 
ance coverage when a policy holder 
takes a sabbatical leave or is absent 
from duty for prolonged periods due 
to illness or maternity leave. 


Retirement 


When structuring an insurance 
program, an association should con- 
sider the ages of individuals. Most 
companies prefer not to write poli- 
cies on persons over 65 years of age. 

A plan for active professional 
members should provide a non-can- 
cellable clause extending coverage 
after retirement. 


Recourse 

Who will carry on investigation of 
complaints on claims, negotiate for 
contract improvement, and study re- 
ports to determine increase of bene- 
fits or decrease of premium? 

A permanently established repre- 


YOUR HOME AND YOU—Grades 9 and 10 
by Carlotta C. Greer and Ellen P. Gibbs 


Note: Some of the above titles have not yet come from 
press—will be available within a few weeks. 


sentative body should be set up for 
a period of time to give stability to 
relationships between the contrac 
ing insurance company and the : 
sociation. Both parties will p:: 
from an arrangement providing for 
recourse or effective communica 


Adequacy of coverage 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


560 Mission Street 


Many people have been sold on 


San Francisco 5 
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what is called “gingerbread” cover- 
age. Certain special coverages may 
be described glowingly but may 
prove to have little meaning or value. 
What are the facts behind the verbi- 
age? 

4 good rule to apply when study- 
ing an insurance program is “Buy— 
don’t be sold.” 

Hospital, medical, and surgical 
plans are the most debated in the in- 
surance business. Guidelines which 
will help determine adequacy might 
include: 

1. Under hospital coverage, what 
is actually needed by the group? 

2. A basic minimum hospital plan 
should include full payment for care 
in a room of three or more beds, as 
well as full drugs, oxygen, supplies, 
x-ray therapy. 

3. There should be provision for 
hospitalization and surgical benefits 
for dependents. 


4. Find out what the average is for 
local surgical fees and let this aver- 
age be covered in your insurance 
contract. Setting the surgical scale 
too high would cause later problems. 

5. Surgical coverage should in- 
clude an allowance for a surgeon’s 
assistant. 

6. Home and office visits of doc- 
tors should be provided for in the 
contract, at the going rate charged 
in your area. 

7. Include up to $50 for diagnos- 
tic laboratory and x-ray work in the 
doctor's office. This coverage is nor- 
mally limited to the employee only. 

Make your study slowly and care- 
fully. Changes are difficult to make 
after policies have been delivered. 
But when you make changes in your 
contract be sure you have competent 
professional advice which will make 
your program do what you intend it 
to do when needed. we 





TRAVEL TIPS. 


DITTMANN TRAVEL ORGANIZA- 
TION, P.O. Box 199, Northfield, Minn. 
Departures May through August, prices 
ranging from $1095 to $1395. 40 to 58 
days, 

DAUGHERTY TRAVEL SERVICE, 
P.O. Box 245, Fresno 8. 31-day tour, fly 
abroad by Pan American Jet. 

CHESTER L. DEAN, 4072 Punta Alta 
Drive, Los Angeles 8. New York departure 
June 19, for 70 days, at $1837. TWA 
fight. 

DREWES TOURS, 10804 Ashby Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 64, features a jet flight 
abroad, $1888 from California. 


EUR-CAL TOURS, 2308 Telegraph Ave- 
nue, Berkeley 4, makes Russia a highlight 
of tours. Four choices. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS, 255 Se- 
quoia, Pasadena, accents budget-priced 
trips. 

EUROPEAN STUDENTOURS, 9738 
Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, covers all of 


_ 


TEACH IN SOUTH AMERICA 


American-type school. Single feachers, 2 
years experience. 

Interviews: Berkeley, Feb. 25—Univ. of Calif. 
Los Angeles, Feb. 27—U.C.L.A. 
Write airmail: James Murray, Supt. 


Escuela Bella Vista, Aptd. 290 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 













— 


SAVE on NEW CARS! 


SINGLE UNIT PURCHASE ORDERS 
AVAILABLE TO C.T.A. MEMBERS 


Call AXminster 2-0226 


| he FLEET SALES CO., Los Angeles 
TA-SS GROUP PURCHASING SERVICE 
} ALL + \KES @ CASH OR TERMS e TRADE-INS O.K. 


° (Continued from page 13) 


Europe in three separate tours, departing 
June 20 through 25. 

HILTON TOURS, P.O. Box 1007, Val- 
lejo, has a variety of tours, starting at $975. 
One route to Europe goes via Panama, 
Jamaica and Bermuda. 

MAUPINTOURS, 1603 - 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. All conducted tours, one 
of them featuring Russia by motorcoach. 

DEBGNAIR TOURS, 2067 Mountain 
Blvd., Oakland 11, starts with a 28-day 
vacation, $842 from New York on the 
family plan. 

NORTHLAND TOURS, Box 7151, Balti- 
more 18, Maryland. Scandinavian vacations 
are featured here, with extension to Ger- 
many for the Passion Play. 


O’DONNELL TRAVEL, 827 N. Spadra 
Road, Fullerton. Tour leader is a former 
Olympic diving champion, Pat McCormick. 
Departure August 11, from New York, 
starting at $960. 

PMA TRAVEL, 2107 Broadway, Oak- 
land 12. Accent on Russia and Eastern 
Europe. 

DR. CARLOS SANCHEZ, University of 
San Francisco, San Francisco 17. Visit ten 
countries, plus Morocco. 

SITA WORLD TRAVEL, 323 Geary St., 
San Francisco 2. From 24 to 80 days in 
Europe, starting at $688. 

STUDY ABROAD, INC., 250 W. 57th 
St., New York City 19. 10th summer, with 
tours featuring art, education, music, world 
affairs. 


PROF. H. E. TARBELL, 312 Taylor 
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1960 SUMMER SESSIO 
1960 SUMMER SESSION 


Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna 16 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


Please send Summer Session 
Bulletin 


NIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





MAIL TODAY! 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 








} 





FREE GUIDE 


HOW TO USE FEDERAL 
GRANTS TO BUY 
SCIENCE-TEACHING AIDS 


Send for complete instructions on apply- 
ing funds under Title 3 of National De- 
fense Education Act to purchase of class- 
room Science materials. At same time you 
get, also free, catalog of tested, educator- 
approved materials for all age groups, 
produced exclusively by 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER, Dept.M-111 


A Division of The Library of Science 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


THRILL TO EUROPE & 
Mediterranean World. Greek civi- 
liz., Nr. East, Holy Land plus 
Passion Play. Carefree travel, sea 
& air, free time. Grad. study if 
des. Ist Cl. arr. by Cartan Travel. 
Ask agent or send for FOLDER 
a. 


DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27 CT, Calif. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young 
in spirit who don't want to be herded around. Also 
shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


> 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


ATA 
COST AS LOW 


rey A: 


PER PUPIL" 


RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 





IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 
Iv’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED... requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET*... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them" 
... “best of its type’. . . ‘‘more convenient’’. . . 
‘‘so quiet’’. . . ‘flexible and adaptable’”’. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 
Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 
5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 © 10 or more, ea. $29.75 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. CJO2 525 $. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FACTORY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! 


EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 





St., Easton, Penna. The 11th season for 
the Flying College Summer Tours. 

DR. D. STERLING WHEELWRIGHT, 
San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 27. Music and Art Tours receive 
emphasis. 

WILFORD TRAVEL, 1454 Burlingame 
Avenue, Burlingame. Richard Stephens, 
noted artist and instructor, will lead this 
tour, which features sketching trips and 
visits to many noted galleries. 

WYNN WORLD TOURS, 445 E. Lea- 
dora, Glendora. 15 European countries in a 
tour departing June 28, at $1245. 

AROUND THE WORLD 

WYNN WORLD TOURS. Departures 

March 18 and June 21, at $2995. 


PROF. H. E. TARBELL starts his world | 


tour at $2099. 

STUDY ABROAD, INC. 

CULTURAL TRAVEL CENTER, vari- 
ety of tours. 

ARNOLD TOURS. 

SITA WORLD TRAVEL, around the 
world at $1898. 

HAWAII AND THE ORIENT 

HOWARD TOURS, 578 Grand Avenue, 
Oakland 10. Hawaii, $569, or the Orient 
for $1597. 

HILTON TOURS, variety of trips of- 
fered. 

PMA TRAVEL. Orient tour leaves July 
1 for 38 days. 

UNIVERSITY STUDY TOURS, 3305 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5. Study tour 
to University of Hawaii. 

Some tour agencies, while offering any 
type of tour desired, will sometimes have 
a specialty type. Such an agency is Arnold 
Tours, who feature a “study course on 
wheels of American history,” with their 
New England bus tour. 

Not included in the listings above are 
the CTA Section tours, which cover the 
South Pacific, Orient, and Europe. These 
have been given special attention in full- 
length articles in this issue. Both Southern 
Section and Central Coast Section are 
sponsoring such tours this year. 

Dr. Carlos Sanchez, who gives a Euro- 
pean tour, also presents summer sessions in 
Mexico or Valencia, Spain. 

The state of New Mexico, Dept. of De- 
velopment, will send leaflets on various 
scenic trips through that state, noted for 
its photogenic scenery. 

Other tours offered by advertisers are 
African safaris and South America, includ- 
ing ARNOLD TOURS, South America; 
SITA WORLD TRAVEL, Mexico, or 
Africa; STUDY ABROAD, Africa, Latin 
America; WYNN WORLD TOURS, Afri- 
can Safari and Timbuktu. 

A booklet entitled “Broadening Hori- 
zons,” a guide to travel and study programs 
offered by educational institutions, has been 
produced by Western States Council on 
Educational Travel, 3902 Lomaland Drive, 
San Diego 6. A copy is free on request. 
For more on the Council see page 12 of 
this issue. 5 ed 
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WRITERS WANTED! 


Leading Agency seeks book scripts, stories, ar 
for sale to top-paying magazines and royalty 
publishers. All subjects needed! New writers 
come! Book-lengths especially needed! Send 
scripts today for prompt sales action to: 


CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
516 Fifth Ave., Suite 605-B, New York 36, N 


oe 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bul! <tin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the unco!ored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 




































CAMPUS BEACH 


SUMMER SESSION 
in 
SANTA BARBARA 


June 20-July 29 
(six weeks) 


The Campus-by-the-Sea 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SANTA BARBARA 


@ Teaching Credential Programs: 
Kindergarten-Primary 
Elementary 
Junior High 
General Secondary 
Special Secondaries 
© Offerings in all departments with emphasis 
on courses for teachers. 
® Campus beach, pool open to students and 


families. Community offers rich program 
of cultural and recreational events. 





SPECIAL FEATURES 
Inter-disciplinary program on the Romantic 
Movement 
Practice of criticism in the arts 
Session open to qualified high school juniors 


Bulletins available Feb. 20 
Write for yours today 
SS Sees ae 


§ Summer Session Director 
i University of Calif., Santa Barbara 
g Goleta, Calif. 


Please send 1960 Summer Session Bulletin 


Z 


ame 


> 


ddress 
City & State...... SNE Pore 
[] Also send housing information. 


(Coupon may be pasted on postcard) 
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Be the first in your school to secure the 
materials offered by Journal advertisers. 
Write them direct or use convenient cou- 
pon below. 

100. Packet with Maps showing His- 
torical Trails and Highways through New 
Mexico; folder describing New Mexico. 
(New Mexico Dept. of Development) 

101. Army Occupations and You. Teach- 
ers and guidance counselors comprehensive 
reference handbook explains hundreds of 
Army job training opportunities. (Dept. of 
the Army) 

102. Now You Can Pick Your Voca- 
tional Training. 16-page booklet providing 
simplified description of Army “Choose-it- 
Yourself” Vocational Training System. In- 
dicate quantity desired for Senior young 
men including some who did not finish high 
school. (Dept. of Army) 

103. France, 16-page color booklet con- 
taining helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
Information on Eurailpass, single ticket 
good for two months unlimited railroad 
travel in 13 European countries. (French 
National Railroads) 

104. Helpful Materials for Menstrual 
Education. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level. 

104a. “You’re a Young Lady Now” il- 
lustrated booklet for girls 9-12. 

l04b. “Very Personally Yours” illus- 
trated booklet for girls 12 and older. See 
ad this issue for ordering free movie by 
Walt Disney Prod. or other teaching aids. 
(Kimberly-Clark Corp. Educ. Dept.) 

111. 1960 Bulletin — Six weeks study 
tour at University of Hawaii Summer Ses- 
sion. (University Study Tours, Inc.) 

14. Folder on variety of European tours 
especially planned for students and teach- 
ers. (Dittmann Travel) 

16. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

19. Samples with brochures and pieces 
of cardboard cutout letters for bulletin 
boards or posters. (Redikut Letter) 

25. Guide to Examination of Webster’s 
New \Vorld Dictionary. Includes composite 
page illustrating the 34 components every 
dictionary should contain. (World Publish- 
ing 











































59. Webster Number Line — Special 












teaching device which can be used to show 
pupils all the basic arithmetic steps. De- 
sigr to be tacked or taped above the 
h ard. (Webster Publishing Co.) 


4 For Better, Faster Reading. Bro- 
chur about the Rateometer; Eye-Span 
trait r; the Flash-Tachment, devices for 
impr ving reading skill. (A/V Research) 

») Catalog details over 400 science 
‘truments, toys, game book, records, 
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for pre-school through high school age. 
(Basic Books, Inc.) 

63. Brochure on different kind of tour 
through Europe and corner of Africa. (Eu- 
rope Summer Tours) 

74. Folders.—With itineraries for tours 
Around the World, Pacific Circle, Africa 
and Holy Land. Indicate which. (Sita) 

77. Folder on courses offered in sum- 
mer school at Guadalajara, Mexico, accred- 
ited program of the University of Arizona. 
(Prof. Rael) 

79. Literature on tours for teachers and 
students. Also classes at European Univer- 
sities and Workshop for Teachers in Ger- 
many. (Dr. Berg’s Tours) 

84. Order form for free aviation educa- 
tion teaching aids. (United Air Lines) 

85. Sunshine Holidays folder on Cali- 
fornia, Reno, Las Vegas. (United Air Lines) 

86. Hawaiian Vacation folder. (United 
Air Lines) 

94. Teaching Materials and Services— 
12 page brochure listing educational ma- 
terials and services available. (Standard Oil 
Company of California) 

97. Folder with information on South 
Pacific Study Cruise for summer of 1960. 
(Calif. Teachers-Central Coast Sect.) 

98. Folder with information on Euro- 
pean tour with educational seminar for 
summer of 1960. (Calif. Teachers-Central 
Coast Sect.) 

113. Posture Posters, full color set of 
four. Provide new approach to teaching 
fundamentals of healthful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating) 

58. Folder on tour through Russia by 
motorcoach. Choice of departure dates. 
(Maupintour) 

23. Folder introducing teaching aid 
that quickly computes test scores, etc. 


(E-Z Grader Co.) 
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editorial postscript 


Wilson Riles’ discussion of discrimination in teacher 
employment (see page 16) is timely, since February 7-14 
has been designated Brotherhood Week, as well as Ne- 
gro History Week. 

Schools have been battlegrounds in the South as we 
strive to realize our national philosophy on integration 
of the races. That the struggle has not yet brought clear 
victory for Negroes will not minimize the credit due 
teachers and school administrators for heroic work in 
preserving public education. Eventual reevaluation of 
social pressures will restore education security in those 
few places where the padlock is on the schoolroom door. 

Ending the week of February 7-14 is Valentine’s Day, the 
holiday of the heart, and midway is Lincoln’s Birthday, 
commemorating the name of the great emancipator. This 
will be a week to remind us of man’s capacity to improve 
man’s lot, to let the heart rule our prejudices. 

On February 8 the post office will issue a Golden An- 
niversary commemorative stamp for the Boy Scouts of 
America. Over five million members of the Cub Scouts 
(8-10 yrs.), Boy Scouts (11-14 yrs.), Explorers (14-17 yrs.), 
and their adult volunteer leaders will celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the organization during 
the week February 7-13. In the last half-century 33% 
million boys and men have participated in the Scout 
movement. 

I can remember taking my Tenderfoot tests on my 12th 
birthday (the age limits were different 40 years ago) before 
Scoutmaster George Sagen, a high school teacher. Multiply 
the constructive influence of the millions of Sagens who 
worked with Scouting outside the classrooms of the Nation 
and you will measure the strength of America. Mr. Sagen, 
if you should see these words, I want you to know that I 
can still repeat the Scout Oath and Laws, that I can still tie 
the knots you taught me, and that 1 can still smell the smoke 
of greasewood cooking fires we made down on the banks 
of the Colorado river. Some of the boys you coaxed toward 
citizenship became more successful than I but none will re- 
member with more gratitude the things you taught. Such a 
teacher engraves his own memorial on the hearts and minds 
of boys. 

Speaking of hearts, let me direct reader attention to 
Dick Foster’s article on page 37. The California Heart 
Association is capturing the interest of youth for careers 
in biological research. In the last two years the schools 
have encouraged an all-out interest in science education. 
Junior science fairs have demonstrated that high school 
students are not only avidly interested in everything 
offered in classroom and laboratory but that they need 
opportunity to exercise their mental wings in added ex- 
ploration. The Heart Association’s fellowships will pay 
off with more Salks to save tomorrow’s generations. 


THIS ISSUE of the Journal presents the sixth in a series 
of discussions of many-sided aspects of the CTA pro- 
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gram. Instead of stories on various staff services as | 
suggested in the September postscript, the series bec me 
an exciting review of closely-related issues which sive 
depth and meaning to professional objectives. 

For instance, December issue brought the views of a 
college instructor, a semanticist, and a newspaperman 
to the question of the images created in our public rela- 
tions program. Last month five authors discussed aspects 
of educational research quite independently of the op- 
eration of the CTA research staff. In the same way, this 
month we have tried to avoid the appearance of “hard 
sell” on our Special Services program by suggesting eco- 
nomic values consistent with professional growth. 

In the remaining three months of our series we hope 
to bring a high level of professional thought. Our com- 
missions on teacher education and personnel standards 
were on schedule for March. The editorial board asked 
itself “What IS professionalism?” and decided the teach- 
ers code of ethics could best be examined when com- 
pared with the standards of other professions. 

Paul Woodring, prolific and authoritative writer on 
education and currently a consultant with the Ford 
Foundation for the Advancement of Education, will 
carry the banner for teachers. Equally worthy spokes- 
men for architecture, law, and dentistry will write on 
standards for their respective professions. 


AS IS his annual custom, Ben Brodinsky, editor of 
Teacher's Letter, New London, Conn., prepared for Ed- 
press Newsletter a feature on “ten events which helped 
make 1959 a year of importance to education.” These are 
the items he chose, without amplification: 

1. The National Defense Education Act completed its 
first year of operation. 

2. Federal courts found unconstitutional Virginia's 
massive resistance laws against integration. 

3. Prince Edward County, Virginia, abandoned its en- 
tire public school system rather than permit racially 
mixed classes. 

4. The automatic teaching machine went into com- 
mercial production. 

5. James B. Conant issued his report on “The Amer- 
ican High School Today.” 

6. The Ford Foundation emerged as a major force for 
the redirection of American education. 

7. The U. S. Office of Education issued “Soviet Com- 
mitment to Education,” a report of the first official U. S. 
Education mission to the USSR. 

8. National Education Association published a two- 
volume report on delinquent behavior. 

9. Educators observed John Dewey’s 100th birthday. 

10. Fire protection officials reported that 53,000 pub- 
lic school buildings across the nation have been in- 
spected to correct major and minor fire hazards. a 


J. WILSON MCKENNEY, Edi*or 
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Arthur F. Corey 


CTA state executive 
secretary (left) is 
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of California Casualty 
Indemnity Exchange 
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president of the 
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